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Pexnars there is no country on the globe, which possesses 
features of greater interest than Seotland. The striking char- 
acter of her loealities—the beauty and wildness of her natural 
scenery, her lakes and rivers—her mountain gorges and stream- 
lets, have, to our minds, a charm whieh belongs to no other 
recon inthe world. But it is not from the character of her 
natural scenery alone, that Scotland is endeared to our feelings 
and recollections, — Associations cluster around the spot! Poets 
have thrown around it the magic wand of their genius! The 
novelist has invested it with the gorgeous drapery of romance ! 
Not a mountain or lake, nota valley or streamlet, but teems 
with associations of grandeur and interest, embodied in story or 
song. Stirring recollections of Scottish history—scenes of 
thrdling adventure—are depicted in the Border Minsttelsy of 
those tines; While Scott has immortalized, in story, the land of 
Rob Rey and Jeanie Deans! A humbler, though not less mighty 
historian, have the * Bonnie Ayr” and the Doon, as they flow on 
i beauty beneath— the minstrel of the north, Scotias’ favorite 
son—Robert Burns ! 


** Wild Rose of Alloway’ my thanks 
Thou minds’t me ot that autumn noon 
When first | stood upon the ‘ banks 


And braes ot Bonnie Doon.’”’ 


The “banks and braes” of the Doon still bloom in all their 
native freshness, the “wee modest daisic” smiles sweetly as 
ever, but the musie which rose on those banks is hushed forever ! 
The genius of song has departed—the light which renders all 
things beautiful, has passed away, or yet lingers in mournful 
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touches son streamlet and lake. ‘No longer is heard the voice 
of the *Ayrshi re ploughman” adown the vale, ble nding with the 
notes of the *bomme lassie” in“ kirtle green,” hiemg homeward 
with her swain amid the rustling leaves. The village peasants 
still cling to their old superstitions, but they feel that the hand 
Which onee wove its spell of enchantment around their senses, 
is palsied torever—that the inspiration from mount and stream is 
fled. ‘The * Cotter’s Saturday Night” comes round as usual ; the 
hearthstone is lighted up Wi ith a flame, the sacred book brought 
out in abe ose but ne prow [ appears to consecrate in song its 
pleasures, to Weave its instructions in immortal verse. The 
sentiment goes round the cirele—tit ts repeated from mouth to 
mouth—it saddens from heart to heart :— 


——** Take hin allin all, 


We ne’er shall look upon lis ike again - 


Burns was emphatically the poet of the pe ople, Kduecated 
among them, with his earliest breath he drew in sentiments of 
love and atlection tor the pe ople. Their joys and sorrows, their 
hopes and fears, were known to him by actual experience ; ren- 
dered trebly touching in his) inimitab le verse. The wake and 
the festival, the christening and the carnival, were to him objects 
of national interest; sufficient at any time to eall forth the most 
powerful energies of his mind; prompting the inspiration of 
many a “hamely sang.” The sound of the pibroch, echoing 
along his native vale, could at all times: stir up the spirit of the 
Scot within him, answered back by the notes of his shepherd- 
pipe, on his own native banks of Doon. The old Scotch super- 
stitions—the legendary traditions of the past, c lustering with as- 
sociations of Scottish ‘history —the memories of wood and glen, 
he seized with the hand of a master, and wove them into a gar- 
land of surpassing beauty, wreathed with the jewels of his own 
intellect, to adorn the fireside of the humble cottager. Like 
Scott, in another department of literary eflort, his mind was 
formed for supe rstiuion: his soul, nurse de in those gloomy cham- 
bers, through whose picture-galleries came up in tones of joy or 
sadness, the spirit: voices of the past! Yet though the poet's 
mind was thus haunted with the genius of superstition, rare ly, if 
ever, did he allow its gloom to mingle with the festivities of the 
present oceasion; the subjects of his song were rather those 
lighter charms and spells which form so large a part of the di- 
versions of the Uighland peasantry, blended with the smiles of 
Innocent enjoyment—the delights of the softer passion—the 
youths’ and maidens’ soft “ trysting time.” The rude festivities 
of the cottager, the sports of the fireside, the frolics of the 
country bumpkin, the merry christenings, the fairy revels 
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at? | fount and tell, 


And by ™. 





Ronan's crystal we li; 






these were the objects of delight, in which his fane y loved to 
yambol in moon-struck inspiration, painting them in turn to the 
eve, with the acc uracy of a master llow admirab ly doe ‘s he 
deseribe the festival of Halloween ! ; 


















































**Amang the bonme winding banks, 
' Where Dooa rins, Whimplin, clear, 
Where Brace® ance rul'd the martial ranks, 
An’ shook his Carnck spear ; 
Some merry, friendly, countra ti ks, 
Touwether did convene, 
: ’ To burn their nits, an’ pou ther stocks, 
An’ haud their Halloween, 
: Fu’ blythe that nieht 
The lasses feat an’ cleanly neat, 
Mair braw than when they're fine 
Their faces blythe, fu sweetly kythe, 
Hearts leal, an’ warm, an’ kin’ 
The lads sae trig,—wi'’ wover-babs, 
, Weel knotted on their garten, 
) Some unco blate, and some wi’ gabs, 
; Gar lasses hearts gang startin’ 
| Whiles fast at night.” 
r r 
, Thus also that admirable portraiture, “'The Cotter’s Satur- 
° day Night,” from which we have not space to quote here. It 
iz was by the utterance of these sentiments, and such as these, 
P that Burns won for himself that atlection in the hearts of the 
iy people, twining itself around every chord of their existence, 
jo which has rendered his name immortal at fireside and cottage- 
ni home. Even now the works of Per gvuson and Riamsay Ceuse 
c to be read, and on many a@ winter ‘’s might, the villavers crowd 
1S around the “ gude man’s” hearth, to listen to the strains of Scot- 
\- land's favorite “ chield”—the rustic bard of Kyle. 
T We have called Burns a poet of the people. His affection, 
’s however, extended not to the pe ople of his own times merely, 
if but embraced every recollec A of the early national history. 
ie The lyric poetry of Scotland—the old Border Minstrelsy— 
se echoing from wood and glen, or embodied in the nm: itional 
i- annals, stirred his heart like a trumpet, and chiming in with the 
of sensibilities of his soul, could often win him away from the 
he 
he * The famous family of that name, the ancestors of Robert, the great deliverer of 


his country, were Earls of Carrick. —Cunningham’s Life of Burns, p. 356. 
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scenes ol the present, to the recollections of the past. Ile re- 
counized in the coarse garb and rough aceent of the early 
Scottish muse, “the form and lineaments divine,” and his soul 
flowed out in reverence to those simple-minded men, who had 
depicted in such touching language, the history of their suffer. 
ings, their mistortunes, and their fate. “OO! ye illustrious names 
unknown! breaks out the poet, in an apostrophe suggested by 
the above reflection, * whe could feel so stronuly, and dese ribe 
so well, the last, the meanest of the Muse’s train, one, who 
though far inferior to your flights, yet eyes your path, and with 
trembling wing would sometimes soar after you—a poor rustic 
bard unknown, pays this sy rpeut he lie pang to your memory 
But the poet was net contented simply with admiring thes se 
specimens of the rude versification of the early Scottish muse ; 
he ontrodueed them also into his own songs, inproving their 
character by inserting additional Stiizus of his OWT, and Ih 
Some CiLses ‘ ntirely remeodelueg them im his own Composition, 
Such was the origin of © ‘Tam O'Shanter,” “The Brigs of Ayr,” 
* Halloween,” above mentioned, and that inimitable production, 
‘Man was made to Mourn.” The rude peasantry felt the force 
of such stirring appeals, and acknowledged with gratitude and 
awe, the labors of a bard, who had contributed to reeall afresh 
the recollections of their childhood, and by his powertul magic, 
to conjure up anew the brownies and warlocks, the elts and 
witches—the weird-spirits, Whieh had alarmed their infancy 
with terror, ‘The origin of these songs has indeed been assign- 
ed to other causes than those which we have mentioned, viz., 
the influence upon the bard of the ear/y associations of his 
childhood, The soug his mother sung, may indeed have contri- 
buted, even at this carly period, to intuse into his mind that 
spirit of patriotic devotion, which manifested itself in after 
years, as the poet himself itiunates, 


* b’en then a wish, | mind its power, 
A wish that to my latest hour, 
Shall stronuly heave my breast ; 
That |, tor poor auld Scotland's sake, 


Some usetu plan or lee uk could tm ike, 


Ur sing a sang at least.” 


lor ourselves, however, we can only attribute this penchant 
for sony, to that strony sub-stratum, it we may so call it, of 
feeling and emotion, which existed in the poet’s mind, and 
Which manifested itself so strongly on every occasion, Tt was 
the overtlowing of a heart full of ‘affection towards eve ry thing 
that breathed, extending even to the “ daisie” whieh grew under 
his feet, the “ mouse” turned up in his furrow—bursting its nat-| 
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ural barriers even in its attempt to pour out its full tide of emo- 
tion at your feet! Love was a natural clement of the poet's 
character, and it were as dithe ‘ult to stop the le ‘aping of the live 
torrent, as 0 check the gushing of this spring-tount in his 
heart ! 

Thus far we have indulged ourselves in some de ‘sultory obser- 
vations on the character of Burns, and if peradventure we m: Ly 
seem to have rambled from our point, or to have been extrava- 
gaint in our expressions ot re ‘vard, we be ‘¢ the reader to forgive 
us. It is the result of our strong feeling on this point—our 
affection tor the subject of our remarks himseli—an affection 
which bas grown with our growth, and strengthened with our 
strength, ever since we were able to listen to the story of Wil- 
lian Wallace, or to lisp the name of Bruce ol Bannoe ‘kburn. 
The “land o° cakes” has been our tather-land : its hills! our ehild- 
hood trod them long ago. More than onee has our blood boiled 
with patriotic emotion, at the story of the cruelties of the 
black Douglas, as instanced in the famous border snateh—and 
that sudden termination of female triumph—the shouts of joy 
for the wail of de ‘spar. Loch Lomond, and Loch Leve nh, are 
all native lakes—the Tweed and the Doon—our mountain 
streamlets—and Ben Ledi throws his shadows over all! The 
Avr, too, the “* bonnie Ayr,” winding along its green banks, 
rushes back on our memory, and with it the home of Burns ! 
Burns! the poet-minstrel—the bard of Kyle—the sutlering child 
of genius, Whose notes, wrung out from his soul in spirit-agony, 
ade even sorrow eloquent—the muse of the North—Seotland’s 


darhng Son ! 


It were a striking lesson for those who applaud so highly 
the influence of education upon the mind, to survey in its 
checkered history the lite of Burns. Born of humble parent- 
age, educated among peasants, his whole lite seemed to have 
been rather an accident than a growth. In early childhood, 
fortune, too often niggardly in her dispensations, endowed him 
with nothing better than a rude homested, and such supplies as 
the profits of a poor farm were able to produce. Even now, we 
read with emotion the story of his sufferings at this early period, 
and the eruel exactions of the hi wughty landlord, whose farm the 
family tenanted. Education did still less for him, if that might 
be ealled education—the chance teachings of the fireside, and 
the few days of instruction which the poet receive dd from Dr. 
Murdoch, a friend of the family, and master of the granmar 
school of Ayr, who first initiate ‘d him into the inysteries of the 
English, Latin, and French—t: inguages then t: rught by the mas- 
ter. But long before this had the poet received lessons from 
other instructors than the “ Ayrshire Grammarian.” One of 
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these was Jenny Wilson—an old woman, attached to the family, 
of whom the poet observes to Dr. Moore, ” In my infant and 
bovish days | owed much to an old woman, (Jenny Wilson by 
name,) who resided in the family, remarkable tor her ignorance 
and superstition, She had, | Suppose, the largest collection in 
the country, of tales and songs concerning devils, ghosts, fairies, 
brownies, &c., &e., [ proceeding to give the enumeration, } and 
other trumpery. This cultivated the latent seeds of poesie, but 
had so strong an effect upon my imagination, that to this hour, 
in my nocturnal rambles, I sometimes keep a look out in suspi- 
cious places.” The instructions of such a school, could not 
be otherwise than powerlul, on a mind Whose susceptibilities 
were already acute, to an alarming degree. Here doubtless 
are we to look tor the foundation of that strong sense of the 
marvelous, Which haunted the poet’s mind like a passion, and 
gave birth to the wild conceptions of “Tam O'Shanter,” “ The 
Vision,” and that native production—his “ Address to the Deil.” 
As tor the rest, his instructors were the glen and the wild wood, 
the champaign and the mountam torrent, the lake and the 
streamlet, the Ayr winding amid its banks and the grounds of 
Mossgiel—nature herself in her varied aspect of softness or of 
gloom. It was here that gazing on the rippling tide, or follow- 
ing, with ceaseless toil, the labors of the plough, his spirit 
caught the inspiration of the scene, and he gave utterance to 
his emotions, in language corresponding with its beauty and sub- 
limity. His mode of composition, as related by his biographer, 
was curious. “As soon as he was heard to hum to himself, his 
wite saw that he had something in his mind, and was quite pre- 
pared to sce him snatch up his hat, and set silently off for bis 
musing ground, When by himself, and in the open air, his 
ideas arranged themselves in their natural order, words came 
at will, and he seldom returned without having finished a 
song.” Such were the details of an edueation, formed not 
under the strict rules of philosophy or art, but the simple in- 
structions of Nature hersel{—the best teacher! 

Perhaps there is no poet with whom we are acquainted, who 
excites in our minds a stronger interest, than Burns. His name 
isa weud spell which unlocks our hearts. Fromm his first en- 
trance on the stage of life at Mossgiel, including his subsequent 
adventures at Edinborough, to the close of it at Ellisland, 
throughout every step of his eventful progress, we follow him 
with intense interest, mingled, it may be, with compassion for 
his sufferings and his fate. There was something indeed in the 
character of the poet, to enlist strongly this feeling of sym- 
— and regard. With his astonishing genius, his inex- 

austible fund of good humor, and his convivial qualities, it is 
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not dithcult to conceive how he should have become an object 
ol attachment and devotion to the rustic Villagers of K vie, 
receiving from them in sport the favorite appellation of “ Rob 
the Ranter.” The village ale-house, in particular, was his 
faverite resort, and here—the merry Falstaff! of the scene— 
did he preside over the disorderly assemblage, startling the ale- 
house walls with their baechanalian songs and noisy chorus. [tis 
here, doubtless, amid the inspiration of such scenes, that we are to 
aay the foundation of his “ Jolly Begyvars.” as a Whole, perhaps, 
the most native of his productions. hor his morality, deed, 
in this respeet, we do not speak, but mention these taets simply 
as an illustration of the strong attachment whieh Burns eould 
create in the breast of his simple-hearted citizens, twining itself 
around every fibre of their aflections—an attachment, the mem- 
ory of which is even now preserved in his lyric songs. There 
were indeed dark passages in his lite—passaves which no art of 
the biographer can soften—to which his lighter moments were 
but as a shade. Sensibilities so acute as bis could not but suffer 
from the hardships to which they were exposed, and many were 
the oecasions in Which this suflering was prolonged to torturing, 
agonizing pain. Dark clouds at times hung over his horizon, 
blackening with portentous aspect his present and future pros- 
pects—prophetic intimations of his fortunes and his fate! In his 
life-time, indeed, this curtain was partially unrolled. More than 
once does the poet speak of his apprehensions in regard to his 
future condition—his fears that poverty and neglect would be 
his final lot! Alas! the apprehension was but too true; and 
When afterwards, at Ellisland, he lay dying on lis miserable 
straw, the prophetic intimation was more than realized! 

In Burns, the poetic temperament was remarkably developed. 
There have been poets born, and poets made, and each have had 
their peculiar characteristics. Burns was of the former class— 
his was the poetic inspiration from his’ birth ; like many other 
vifted ones, however, he seems to have been wholly unconscious 
of the vift that was in him, till oecasion called it torth. In the 
case of the poet, Love was the talisman which first: unlocked 
his heart. In the words of his biographer, “his Parnassus was 
the stubble field, and his inspirer—that fair haired girl, trom 
Whose hands he picked the thistle strings, and delighted to walk 
with when but some fifteen years old.” Burns himself gives a 
more rational account of the matter. “ Indeed, 1 did not know 
ivself why I liked so much to loiter behind with her, when 
returning in the evening from our labors—why the tones of her 
voice made my heart strings thrill like an Eolian harp—and 
particularly, why my pulse beat such a furious ratan, when | 
looked, and fingered over her little hand, to pick out the cruel 
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nettled stings and thistles.” This Dulcinea of his affections, 
however, was but a transient object of his flame—at one time 
or other he was in love with all the fair maids of Kyle; and 
the ease with which he put off and on his devoirs, was truly 
astonishing. The story of his attachment to Jean Armour, 
forms one of the most affecting passages of his life—the “ young, 
handsome quean” who beguiled his heart, destined afterward 
to be for a time separated from him, only to enjoy a more 
blissful union. Agnes Fleming was the original of his “ Nan- 
nie?” while the chance sight of a beautiful young lady in a 
neighboring garden-walk, gave rise to the “ Lass 0’ Balloch- 
mvyle.” ‘To none of these objects of his loves, however, does 
the poet seem to have been more ardently attached, than to Mary 
Campbell—an attachment which lasted long after the subject of 
it had passed to heaven—whom he has immortalized in his 
“Highland Mary.” Poetry. like love, was with Burns a passion, 
and the fervor with which he poured forth his emotions, told 
the strength of this under-current of his soul. Here was no 
trickery—no studied art—no affectation of sentiment, but all 
was pure, innocent, fresh as the mountain air which he breathed, 
or the wild steeps which he trod. He wrote because he felt. 
and herein lay the secret of his power. His strains were the 
unsophisticated harmony ot Nature herselt, speaking to the ear 
with a power derived only from this * first minstrel.” It is this 
attribute of his poetry, particularly, which has given his song 
such a power in every age and clime—whi¢th has multiplied the 
readers of his verse with the progress of the language, and 
rendered his name a charmed one in the annals of the human 
heart. 

Thus far we have contemplated the character of Burns, and 
the circumstances of his life, in general; we come now to 
speak more particularly of his poetry. A word on this point is 
suflicient. 

Undoubtedly the most striking characteristic of Burns’ poetry, 
isits simplicity. The fact we have alluded to above ; we wish, 
however, to present more distinctly to view this feature of his 
verse. He is natural, and this constitutes his principal charm, 
He presents us with no overwrought description®—no fine-drawn 
imagery to tickle the fancy, and please the sense, but making a 
few hasty strokes, leaves them there, trusting to these, appa- 
rently, for graphic power of execution. The artist leaves the 
spectator to fillup the outline of his performance ; he places 
himself, as it were, in the spectator’s stand-point, and views the 
sketch from that spot. Burns, in like manner, by a few ecare- 
less lines, gives the original of the copy in the reader's mind. 
lhe taste of the poet appears chiefly in the selection of partic- 
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ulars—those circumstances and attributes which, from their 
more prominent situation, would seem most likely to arrest the 
attention, and produce the desired effect of the performance, 
Withal, there is a freshness in the style and composition of his 
productions, peculiarly native in its character, reminding us of 
the compositions ot the old masters, where every stroke seems 
animate with life and beauty—the freshness of nature herself, 
in her original inspiration and coloring. The landscape soft- 
ness of Claude, is blended with the warm tints of ‘Titian. and 
over all is spread a charm, fascinating and unique. Simplicity 
is the attribute of Genius! In respect to Burns, simplicity of 
language was the natural consequence of simplicity of feeling. 
To have written otherwise than he did, would have been a 
dereliction from the first principles of his nature—a violation of 
the laws of its constitution. This is that charm which lives 
alike in every age and clime: the wind-harp, whose chords 
vibrate with every pulsation of the heart, wherever man exists. 
Modern poetry may well borrow trom such an exhibition of 
feeling—tor it is an exhibition of nature—and nature in Burns 
Was synonymous with song. 

The tenderness of Burns’ poetry is inimitable. Perhaps no 
poet ever excelled him in his power of appealing to the sym- 
pathies of the human heart. In the details of the softer passion, 
particularly, he is a master. He had analyzed and taken en- 
tirely to pieces that strangest of strange things—the temale 
heart—and all his appeals to feminine sensibility, were founded 
on this previous knowledge of the heart. His success in this 
department was remarkable, as is evinced by a light saying 
preserved in regard to him, by one who had experienced the 
eflect of his skill, “Open your eyes and shut your ears, wi’ 
Rob Burns, and there is nae fear o’ your heart, but close your 
eves and open your ears, and you'll lose it.” Among the daz- 
zling beauties and ladies of rank in the gay cireles of Edin- 
borough, this fascination of manner did not forsake him; and 
to this doubtless must be ascribed the number of conquests 
which he eflected—the havoc which he made among temale 
hearts, in that metropolis of beauty and fashion. Now leading 
down one countess, and now another, now dancing with the 
Duchess of Gordon, anon tete-a-tete with Mrs. Dunlop, he passed 
rapidly through the whole round of fashion and entertainment 
in the city, winning everywhere smiles and tears by his simple, 
but powerful eloquence. As a consequence of this strong, 
native feeling, his poetry was a transcript of his heart. Now 
breathing like zephyr, anon sighing like “furnace, It pours 
forth throughout the whole compass of song, its soft plaints, 
melting the soul with inimitable tenderness, winning its way 
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insensibly to every heart. The lines commencing, “ Though 
cruel fate should bid us part,” and the stanzas “To Mary in 
Heaven,” are exquisite specimens of this kind, showing the 
power which the poet has over the heart—its slightest pulsa- 
tions—its softest thrill, We weep, we know not why, and 
his verse in this respect but adds to the effeet which our 
knowledge of his circumstances produces in the mind. The 
annals of love have nothing equal to it—the affection of Tasso 
for his Leonora, of Petrarch tor his Laura, yields to this new 
expression ina rustic swain, of regard to the humble objects 
of his love. 

We have already spoken of the nationality of Burns’ poetry. 
A word in addition, may not be irrelevant to the subject. 
“The poetic genius of my country found me,” says he, in his 
preface to the Edinburgh edition of his poems, “as the prophetic 
bard Mlyah did Elisha, at the plough, and threw her inspiring 
mantle over me.” In accordance with this baptismal rite of 
consecration, he devoted his genius to the task of singing the 
loves, the pleasures of his native soil, and in improving as far 
possible the lyric poetry of his country. He needed not to 
have recourse to foreign beauties, in order to embellish his 
verse—in the manners and customs—lakes and = streams—the 
mountain scenery of his native land—he found ample material 
for his song. It is this nationality of character, particularly, 
which renders his poems so enchanting, breathing throughout 
every line of his productions, with a peculiarly delightful spirit. 
His muse was the genuine Scottish muse, in her mingled attri- 
butes of gentleness and grandeur. How delightfully does he 
represent her in his “ Vision,” under the image of “ Coila !” 


* And wear thou this, she solemn said, 
Aud bound the holly round my head ; 
The polished leaves and berries red 

Did rustling play ; 
And like a passing thought she fled 


In light away.” 


Of the morality of Burns, we shall not speak. Here, doubt- 
less, more than anywhere else, was the defect of his character. 
In surveying his whole histery—his strange and eventful 
‘areer—his joys and sorrows—his pleasures and pains—his 
popularity as.an author—his reputation as a poet, nothing, per- 
haps, strikes us with more profound regret, than this obliquity 
of his moral character. That a genius of such astonishing pow- 
ers—endowed with qualities so transcendent, possessing traits, 
in general, so amiable as a husband, father, friend—should yet, 
by his immoral principles and conduct, have given the lie to so 
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many virtues, and employed too much his nobler powers in 
“lending vice a gaver coloring,” is a circumstance which can 
never be tow much deplored by every tingenuous and reth cting 
mind, as it detracts also from the favorable light in which his 
character might otherwise be viewed. Willingly, indeed. would 
we draw the veil of charity over this part of his character, but 
charity itself does not warrant such a course. Far be it from 
us, even, to extenuate his conduct; he had faults—great ones— 
and these must ever mingle with every estimate we may form 
of his character. Asa whole, we will be content to hold him 
up to view, if not in all respects as an example worthy of 
emulation, at least as a beacon-light to warn others of his fate. 
Enough :— 




































** No further seek bis merits to disclose, 
Or draw his trailties from their dread abode : 
(There they alike in tremble hope repose, ) 


The bosom of his Father and his God.” 


On the banks of the Doon stands a monument—plain in ap- 
pearance, simple in architecture—erected to the memory of 
Burns. Affection hangs over it—the village maidens annually 
assemble to twine their garlands around it, and shed tears for 
his memory and his fate. On the tablet which marks the tomb, 
is inscribed the simple name— 


Rosert Burns. 


STANZAS, 


TO A YOUNG INVALID 





Tue morning sunbeams o'er the plain 
Throw wide their golden brightness, 
The silver bubbles of the main 
Dance on in sparkling lightness: 
But ere the zenith of his fleht 
The sun with splendor graces, 
A gloomy cloud, imbued with night, 
His pleasant sheen eflaces. 


Such oft is life. Who has not known 
Of childhood’s merry gladness ? 
But youthful voices oflen moan 


In notes of heavy sadness 
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Che thowers that deck liute's varied way, 
May wither ere to-morrow ; 
The joy which brightly gids to-day, 


May fade in drooping surrow. 


But often, too, the morn, whose halt 
In shadows deep is mutiled, 
Precedes a noun, Whose splendor bright 
Ilumes a sky unrutiled 
The early flower, whore lovely hues 


Untimely frost has bhohted, 


Its sweet and Lealthful bloom renews, 


By vernal warmth invited 


Thus may the stream of rosy health, 
Its smiling Course renewing, 
To thee impart its vital wealth, 

With joy thy pathway strewing 
May he whe smiles the clouds away, 
Take off thy wreath of willow, 
And gently guide thy peaceful way, 

O'er time’s uncertain billow. 


ALFERD. 


YALE LAW SCHOOL, 


To him who looks to the study of the law as the foundation 
of his future usefulness, or indeed of his fortune or his fame, a 
thorough knowledge of its general principles in all their length 
and breadth, is an indispensable requisite. ‘To such an aspirant, 
this school presents, itis believed, as great inducements, Whether 
for the facilities it affords for a thorough understanding of the 
principles of the law in general, of foreign jurisprudence, or of 
the municipal laws of the States, as any in this country. We 
speak advisedly, being fully aware, that in thus presenting this 
subject, we are setting up for our favorite, pretensions, which 
some larger institutions will at once deny, and putting forth 
claims which many smaller, and a large class of young tyros, 
who expect to plunge into the depths of this science in a me- 
chanical way, will as soon dispute, 

This school, now more nearly connected with the academical 
department of “old Yale,” than at any time since the establish- 
ment of the first professorship in 1881, combines all the essen- 
tial requisites for a Law College ; having one of the most val- 
uable libraries in the country, embracing Commentaries, Di- 
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gests, and Reports, trom the Justinian Code to those of the most 
modern date. Here the intelligent student has opened before 
him as well the corpus juris civilis and the corpus juris ca- 
nonict, Which compose the body of the Roman law, as the 
lex scripta, and the ler non scripta of the English law, inclu- 
ding, in their original dress, the ancient Fileta, Bracton, Fits- 
herbert, and the ducubrations of my Lord Coke, not to mention 
the numberless reports of decisions in the English courts, the 
Circuit and Supreme Courts of the United States, and in the 
courts of the various States—giving the student ample scope 
for the application of all his academical acquisitions—exciting 
his curiosity, and enlarging his understanding. But it is not the 
worth, nor the extent of the library, nor the literary atmos- 
phere by which the student is surrounded, which renders this 
lnstitution superior to all others known to us. It has higher 
claims, especially to him who would become thoroughly educa- 
ted, as well in the elements of the law, as in that which is 
merely mechanical, For it is to such only as are thus educa- 
ted, that the practice of the law has any allurements—and the 
merely mechanical student, who may expect to arrive at this 
point by the broken fragments and scanty crumbs that fall from 
the desk of the attorney, may chance to attain to the honor 
that is due to a good scribe, but never to that of a sound law- 
yer or an able advocate. Impressed with the justice and impor- 
tance of these views, particularly in the present overstocked state 
of the American bar, by men of commanding talents and learn- 
ing, and aware, too, that they are too often overlooked by the 
student, we are led to present to the public the claims of this 
School—combining, as will be seen, all the advantages to be 
derived from the ordinary labor of the office, on the one hand, 
and the theory of the law, as illustrated and explained in most 
Law Schools, on the other. 

This will be more clearly seen, when the course of instruc- 
tion prescribed tor the student, and the degree of skill and learn- 
ing brought to bear upon every point, illuminating his pathway 
at every step, shall have been more fully set forth. And in 
doing this, it need not be expected that a long list of authors, 
such as crowd the catalogues of some other institutions, will be 
introduced to demonstrate the truth of our position. On the 
contrary, we wish to render apparent, what is really the tact, 
that while elsewhere the student reads much, it is our pride that 
here he studies as well as reads. . 

This school, as at present organized, is under the direction of 
David Daggett, Kent Professor of Law, and late Chief Judge 
of the Supreme Court of Connecticut, the Hon. Samuel J. 
Hitchcock, LL. D., Judge of the City Court of New Haven, 
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and Isaac H. Townsend, Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
These names, honored as they are, do not appear as the merely 
nominal directors of the School, leaving the labor and instruc- 
tion to inexperienced hands, as too often oceurs in other institu. 
tions of the kind; but it is from these sages of the law—foun- 
tains ever full and clear—that the student daily imbibes the pure 
principles of civil jurisprudence, . 

In addition to the course of three hundred lectures delivered 
by Judge Daggett, there are at least three recitations daily, at 
which each student is critically examined on the work which 
he is studying, by Judge Hitchcock, assisted by Mr. Townsend. 
These recitations, and the close study requisite in preparing 
for them, oecupy most of the time of the student—and to no 
little purpose, since they involve all the essential matter of 
about forty volumes of the most popular elementary writers on 
municipal law and equity. The student is also required to 
draw declarations, pleadings, contracts, and other instruments 
known to the practice of an experienced lawyer. These are 
brought before the school, commented upon, and explained by 
the Protessor. Another arena for improvement, and the last 
we shall mention, in addition to a private society for the discus- 
sion of miscellaneous questions, is the Moot Court, held once in 
each week, when questions of law are discussed by four stu- 
dents, and elaborate decisions are given by the Professors. 
These decisions are carefully noted down by the students, with 
the authorities upon which they are based. 

In giving this general outline of the course of instruction 
prescribed for the students in the Yale Law School, we do not 
fulfill our whole duty. Justice requires us to speak of the merits 
and particular characteristics of the eminent personages con- 
nected with it as instructors—a duty we perform with pleasure. 

Taking them, as we propose, in the order they became con- 
nected with the School as instructors, we are sure to be antici- 
pated by the hundreds who, during the last eighteen years, have 
graduated at Yale College, or have been members of the Law 
School, in presenting to them the honored and venerable David 
Daggett. His brilliant career through life, of course, cannot be 
given here, and no part of it will be introduced, except as it 
furnishes data for our present purpose. He was educated at 
Yale College, and graduated in 1764. He pursued his profes- 
sional studies under Charles Chauncy, a Judge of the Superior 
Court in this State, and was admitted to the bar in New Haven 
in 1786. After filling with honor the various offices of Tutor 
in Yale College, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
member of the State Senate, and Senator of the United States, he 
was appointed Kent Professor of Law to Yale College in 1826. 
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The same year he was appointed Associate Judge of the 
Supreme Court, and in May, 1882, was made Chief Justice, 
which office he continued to hold until constitutionally disqual:- 
fied, in 1834. This record, and the records of the last half 
century, serve only to show the estimation in which he has 
been held by the world, and especially by the people of his 
adopted State. As a scholar, statesman, lawver. and judge, she 
has ever regarded him as one of her brightest ornaments. To 
nature he owes more than most of her sons. OM a strong mind, 
made stronger by the power and discipline which education 
vives, he could master any subject that came before him, 
although its magnitude might appal minds less powertul. This 
power of intelleet—this giant grasp of mind, which, as it were, 
intuitively placed every subject, and every case, within his 
entire control, and which from the beginning could see the end, 
gave him immense advantages over plodding minds, that 


** Slowly start, and step by step 


Seek just conclusions.” 


Short and comprehensive in his arguments, he often carried 
his case at the bar, or from the bench swayed the jury by some 
striking comparison, or happy illustration, which bore convic- 
tion, as with a flash, to the minds of his hearers, and which no 
arguments could gainsay, or eloquence overcome. The bar 
and the bench alike bore testimony to his punctuality, and it 
might well be the subject of imitation in these days of laxity in 
all that marks the perfect man. Of language, none better knew 
the use, or could wield it with more potency and eflect. To 
this, many who have been delighted by the coruseations of his 
wit, or witnessed his cutting sarcasm, or have been made to 
quail under the lash of his tongue, can abundantly testify. 
Courteous in all his intercourse with men, and with a nice sense 
of honor, it was seldom he called these weapons into use ; but 
when he did so, he hurled them with the strength of a giant, 
and the blow, though terrible, was acknowledged to be just. 
Add to this his intimate knowledge of the common concerns of 
lifie—ample experience as a statesman, and overflowing practice 
as a lawyer, rendering him acquainted with all the secret 
springs of human action, and you have before you him who 
was the pride of the Connecticut bar, and the ornament of her 
beneh—and who of all others is best calculated to instruct those 
“his children in the law,” who are disposed honestly to pursue 
the same course of usefulness and of duty. Although now dis- 
qualified by age from holding office, and having mostly retired 
from the world, those who are permitted to listen to his lec- 
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tures, see in him the same giant oak which for the last half cen- 
tury has stood so prominent among the trees of the forest. 
True, the sprightliness of youth, and the vigor of manhood, are 
gone ; and that voice which once “ran and pealed on and on,” 
in the “ primrose paths of flowery eloquence,” has lost its pecu- 
liar charm; but ever and anon, when his mind is roused and his 
imagination kindled up with his subject, we see, if not the ' 
youthful declaimer, at least “ the old man eloquent.” 





** Conspi totus, like an ouk of healthiest how, 
lh ep wted in lus country’s love, le stands, 
And gives his hand to virtue, heiping up 


The honest man to honor and renown.” 





Having said thus much of Judge Daggett, it becomes us now 
to speak of his co-laborer, Samuel J. Hitchcock, Esq., who for 
the last sixteen years has been connected with him in conducting 
the Yale Law School. 

Like his senior, he was educated and a tutor in Yale College, 
where he graduated in 1809—studied law with R. M. Sher- 
man and S. P. Staples, and was admitted to the bar in New 
Haven ; was appointed Professor of the Science and Practice 
of Law, in 1826; was since made Judge of the County Court, 
and is at the present time Judge of the City Court of New 
Haven. At the last Commencement, he had conterred upon 
him the justly deserved title of LL.D. 

The history of Judge Hiteheock, could it be given here, 
would be one of interest to the student, having passed through 
all the varied walks of lite, to fortune and to honor, proving, 
that “ whatever man has been, man may be.” 













but 


** Tis morn of lite ne'er woke betore hun siuliog 3 


** Amlintion early rose, and being up, 


Toiled ardently, and late retired to rest.” 











Asa scholar, a profound lawyer and judge, Professor Hitch- 
cock is well known to the world. His learning is not that 
which is confined to books ; but while he is learned in these, it 
is his intimate knowledge of the law, and his matchless power 
and skill in communicating this knowledge to others, on points 
even the most minute, as well as his manner of teaching, that 
makes him, notwithstanding the eminent services of Judge 
Daggett as a lecturer, the life and soul of the Yale Law School. 
Whatever the student learns under his instructions, from daily 
recitations and examinations, he learns thoroughly and system- 
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atically. He is carried forward in a regular course, from a 
thorough examination into the foundation of natural reason, 
through all the general principles and points of practice, and 
ends his labors in the discussion and elucidation of the most 
nicely conceived —_— of metaphysical abstraction, both in 
law and equity. But at every step through this course, the stu- 
dent is prompted by the daily recitations to study, as well as 
read the law. Whatever in the “text” is unlearned or miscon- 
ceived, is sure to be brought out by the learned Professor, and 
so clearly elucidated as never again to mislead. More than 
this, the Judge, unlike the student, is not contined to the “ text.” 
That has no power to bind him, but with unbounded yrasp he 
travels on through all the law’s vast range, from Littleton, in 
English black letter, to the most recent decision, bringing in the 
sheaves he has gathered, to mstruct and enrich the student. 
With a rich fund of anecdote, of humor, and wit, at his com- 
mand, the subject, which at times might otherwise be dry and 
uninteresting, 18, a8 Occasion requires, enlivened, either by the 
relation of the one, or by touches of the other. And it is this 
combination of talent, with his great experience in all the 
affairs of life, which so eminently qualifies him tor the place he 
occupies, and render his recitations as truly interesting, as they 
are intrinsically instructive. True, as yet he has not, like some 
connected with similar institutions, been permitted to wear the 
gown, the mace, and the ermine, but it may be said, that his is 
a fame that will not, like others, “ grow gray as it grows old.” 

Much that has been said of the qualifications of Judge Dag- 
gett and Judge Hitchcock, is equally spplicable to Mr. Town- 
send, recently connected with the School. He, too, is one of 
the sons of Yale. After receiving her highest honors, he added 
to his stock of knowledge, the fruits of foreign experience. 
Known among his compeers as the “embodyment of the com- 
mon law’—gentlemanly in all his intercourse with the student 
—laborious and extended in his researches in the law, he has 
more than once received from the School the testimonial of 
esteem and respect due to his services. 

Such is the character, and such the merits of the Yale Law 
School. It is worthy of the regard of her sons. 

vou vi i) 
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SPENSER. 


Sranr not, kind reader, as you glance at this familiar name, 
nor curl your lip in scorn, as though we were about to write a 
criticism on England’s sweetest bard. Think not that we would 
seck a task so ungracious, even did we wield the pen of him, 
who, while he only spoke in Milton's praise, has gained for him- 
self an immortality of fame. So we pray you turn not aside in 
diseust, but let us talk for a little time, in a familiar way, of 
that name, which, almost from our very childhood, we have 
been wont to revere—a name connected with the most delight- 
ful associations of our early years. We would fain leave fora 
season the “dull realities of lite,” and away to the visionary world 
of the poet, to study the bright creations of his faney, (it may 
be to dream only—yet will they not be pleasant dreams ?) to 
wander in that fairy land in which the bard seemed ever to 
dwell, and where, as he sweetly sings, there was 


* Notree, whose braunc! id not bravely spring 5 
No braunch, whereon a tine bud did not sitt; 
No bird, but did her shrill notes sweetly sing ; 
No song, but did containe a lovely ditt. 
Trees, brauuches, birds, and songs, were framed fitt 


For to allure trade mind to careless ense.” 


How vividly do these well remembered lines call to mind the 
joyous days when first we learned to love—not se much the 
poetry, for of that we had then but little idea—as the pleasing 
stories, and ticree encounters of gallant knights, which the poet 
has interspersed through almost every canto of the Faerie 
Queene. Clearly do we see the old school-house by the way 
side, with its well worn - of green—the wild troop of urchins 


rushing forth with loud hallo, and crazy with joy at release 
from confinement—the old fashioned, well worn benches, which 
give good evidence of having sustained many a valiant assault 
from the well tempered blades of those youthtul champions—and 
clearer than all, the presiding divinity of the place—not a bloom- 
ing, fair haired girl of © sweet sixteen,” but an antiquated, vinegar 
visaged maiden, whose very look sent terror to the heart of the 
youthful offender, and well versed in the practice of sundry say- 
ings of the wise man, such as “ He that hateth his son, spareth 
the rod, but he that loveth him chasteneth him betimes”—* Chas- 
ten thy son while there is hope, and Jet not thy soul spare 
for his crying.” Then, when our Argus-eyed instructress was 
engaged in her favorite employment of inflicting the rod upon 
some unfortunate culprit, or, perchance, deeply absorbed in the 
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study of her tavorite “ "Thaddeus of Warsaw.” her constant 
bosom companion, and which we have even known he ‘ro uncon- 
sciously to re ‘ad for some pages instead of the Scriptures, when 
le: ading the devotions of the se hool, would we steal with noise- 
less step out the open door, and hie away to the green, shady 
hill side, where, stretched on some mossy bank by murmuring 
stream, we forgot the sad re ckoning whie h the morrow was 
sure to bring, while with boyish de Jight we wandered with our 
bard through enchanted land. 

Unheeded flew the hours while we reveled in the bright 
visions of the poet, reading and rereading the magie lines— 
now pausing to form a real fairy land in the far distant moun- 
tuins, Whose towering summits rising above the golden clouds. 
seemed a world too pure and good for aught but Fairies to in- 
habit—and anon in quiet slumber, losing sight of the bright 
images of sense, to visit the still brighter forms of Fane "y in 
the land of dreams—for who could resist the intluence of the 
drowsy god, when reading lines like these : 


** And more to lulle hin in his slumber s« 
A trickling streame from high rock tumbling downe, 
And ever-drizhng maine upon the loft, 


Mixt w 





ith a murinuunne winde, much like the sowne 








OF swartniung bees, did caste him ma swowne.” 

























Beautiful, is it not? and amore powerful soporifie than the 

‘strong liquors” in which the fair Phedria steeped the cyes of 
th gallant knight Cymoeles, that “nothing might bine. hh; istily 
awake.” 

It has been truly remarked, that Spenser has been more 
talked of than read, and much less talked of than he really de- 
serves. Eve ‘ry student is ashamed to have it thought that ‘he is 
ignorant of the writings of him, who justly stands in the first 
rank of English poets, for he has heard by the “hearing of 
the ear,” that he has uttered many beautiful, noble thoughts, in 
the thrilling language of true poetry; yet scarce one in fifty 
has gathered these brilliant gems in their native mines, where 
alone they shine in their purest lustre. 

lt is now more than two centuries and a half since the banks 
of the silver Mulla, and the romantic hills of the Bally-Howra, 
ceuse “d to re sound to the music of his hi arp, and yel it Is only 
Within one or two years that any toler: ible American edition of 
his works has been published. Even the Reviewers, those 
Harpies who gloat with green envious eye over every work 
of genius which they can clutch, and 





** Contactu omnia toedant 
Immundo,” 
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have strangely suflured the gentle, bat most gifted poet, who 
never breathed an unery word in song, lo sleep undisturbed itt 
his quiet grave. ‘True, indeed, the good old Christopher North, 
of Blackwood notoriety, who bas an eye to see, a heart to feel, 
and a tongue to speak of beauty wherever it exists, has read us 
a pretty chapter on him whom he calls the most delightful of all 
poets. But even he has failed in this instance, to exhibit that 
warmth and enthusiasm which he is wont to display on a theme 
so congenial to his taste. Even in his native land the noble 
bard is but little better known than among ourselves, Strange, 
passing strange is it, that for more than two bundred years he 
found none among his countrymen who thought it worth their 
while to collect and publish his beautiful poems in a convenient, 
readable form. 

To this cause, perhaps, may we chiefly ascribe it, that he has 

been no more studied at home, for that he has been but little 
understood in England, is evident from what Christopher re- 
marks in his soliloquy on annuals, where, speaking of the dearth 
of vood literature previous to the present century, he says, 
“What elderly-young lady could be expected to turn from house 
affairs, for example, to Spenser’s Faerie Queene! It is a long, 
long, long poem, that Faerie Queene ; yet beautiful it is, most ex- 
quisitely and unapproachably beautiful in many passages, es- 
ecially about ladies and ladies’ love more than celestial, for 
Sebes loses in Comparison her lustre in the sky ; but still people 
were afraid to get into it then as now,” &c. But although but 
few, comparatively speaking, have ever tasted the rich feast 
afforded by the poetry of Spenser, he has not been entirely 
unknown and undervalued ; nor is it the least that can be said 
in his praise, that those who have known him best and praised 
him most, have been among the proudest names which English 
Literature can boast. 

He who sat highest on the mount of song, “ but a little lower 
than the angels,” was not ashamed to own, that from the sage 
Spenser he had drawn many lessons of wisdom, and “ thought 
him a better teacher than Scotus or Aquinas.” Dryden, too, ob- 
serves, “that Virgil in Latin, and Spenser in English, have been 
my masters ;” and Scott, also, speaks of “ his master Spenser ;” 
nor is it ditlicult to perceive that they alike drank of the same 
fountain, for both have sung in impassioned strains of feats of 
arms, chivalric deeds, and knightly tournaments. Byron, too, 
has left unwilling testimony in favor of Spenser; not in open, 
candid language, (for who ever knew him to praise the pure 
und good ’) yet in adopting the noble, melodious, but difficult 
Spenserian stanza, has tacitly, though plainly acknowledged its 
excellence and beauty. But he failed to imitate in that more 
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unportant respect, pure thoughts, and high and virtuous aims ; 
so though he uttered beautitul, fearful, earnest thoughts, in the 
deep, impassioned language of intensest feeling, the garland of 
praise will have withered and fallen trom his brow, while that 
of Spenser will be gathering fresh brightness and verdure from 
the lapse of years. 

It will ever be a matter of regret, that of the childhood and 
youth of Spenser, we are left entirely in the dark. In readin 
the biographies of distinguished men, we have ever negnedel 
this period of their lives with peculiar interest. This well 
understood, we have an insight far into the real character of the 
man, for he has then no motive to wear the borrowed mask of 
hypocrisy. With what imterest do we read that Shakspeare 
was once a link boy in the streets of London, and a deer stealer 
in the parks of Warwickshire! The simple incident related of 
our revered Washington, so familiar to every American, respect- 
ing his love of truth when a mere child, affects many minds 
more strongly than the splendid achievements of his after life! 
Thus is it with all the great: whatever noble and virtuous traits 
we see exhibited in youth, we view with higher admiration, and 
the opposite qualities with stronger aversion, than when dis- 
played in after lite. Would that we could lift the veil that 
shrouds in darkness the youthful life of our poet, and read the 
bright, joyous history of his early years. If, as Wordsworth 
savely remarks, 


** The child is father of the man,” 


the history of that young father-life, which produced a manhood 
of such strength and virtue, must have been traught with in- 
terest. Would that we could live over with him again that brief 
day of his young existence—a day of laughing sunshine and of 
sorrowing tears. Tears, did we say! Nay, who that has ever 
listened to the joyous, happy strains—the glad music of his 
harp—can believe that Edmund Spenser ever wept’ It is not 
the melody of a broken misanthropic heart, singing the dirge 
of blighted hopes, or invoking curses upon his hated tellow-men, 
but gushing forth from the deep fountains of a soul, loving and 
beloved of all. Even when the dark clouds of disappointment 
obscured the brightest of those youthful days, which all were 
fair, and he woke from that blissful dream ot his earliest, deep- 
est, purest love, to see his own Rosalind accept a rival’s hand, 
he utters no complaining word, feels no envious thought, but 
with feelings chastened and purified, sings in sadder, sweeter 
tones, 
** Such is the powre of that sweet passion, 

That it all sordid baseness doth expel, 
And the refined mind doth newly fashion 
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Unto a fairer forme, which now doth dwell 
In his bogh thought, that would itself excel, 
Which he beholding still with constant sight, 


Admires the mirrour of so heavenly light.” 


But time flies while we linger in fond recollections and im- 
aginings of Spenser's youth, and he comes forward to act his 
part in the busy scenes of life. From his boyhood he had been 
familiar with the Muses, and no sooner had he published his 
Shepherd’s Calendar, with some fugitive pieces, than his fame 
was spread throughout England. Fortune, too, smiled on him, 
and from the humble youth of obscure parentage, he became 
the intimate companion of princes and nobles, and the object of 
peculiar regard of Queen Elizabeth herself. For a few years 
he took part in the bustle and turmoil of public life ; but its 
exciting scenes by no means accorded with his quiet disposition, 
and thus, after honorably discharging the duties of his station 
for two or three years, he eagerly embraced the opportunity of 
returning to those literary pursuits and domestic enjoyments, 
which were far more congenial with his gentle spirit. 

By the muniticence of the queen, he was relieved from the 
necessity of labor for his own support, and enabled to spend all 
his time in courting the inspiration of the Muse—nor did he woo 
in vain. In the brave old castle of Kilcolman, situated in the 
most romantic part of the Emerald Isle, and commanding a 


view of more than half its extent, he spent many years of quiet 
happiness, singing of 


* Heavenly Una and her milk-white Lamb.” 


It was, indeed, a meet place for one who had such a heart to 
feel, and pen to describe the beautiful, as Edmund Spenser. 
The high mountains of Kerry, melting away into the blue 
heavens on the north—the far-tamed hills of Bally-Howra, on 
the south, like enchanted castles, hanging midway between 
heaven and earth, their sides thickly set with sturdy oak, with 
pleasant cottages interspersed between—betore, the devious 
winding Mulla rolled its quiet waters, like the peaceful current 
of the poet’s own life—while still beyond, embosomed in a 
lovely valley, were the sleeping waters of Derwent—the most 
beautiful of all Irish lakes. This delightful place might almost 
seem the original of that magic bower of bliss, which, with 
inimitable sweetness, the poet has described in these rich, har- 
monious numbers : 


* The joyous birdes, shrouded in chearefull shade, 
Their notes unto the voice attempred sweet ; 
Th’ angelical soft trembling voyces made 
To th’ instruments divine respondence meet : 
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The silver-soundiny wstruments did meet 
With the base murmure of the waters fall ; 
The waters fall with diflerence discreet, 
Now soft, now lewd, unto the wind did call: 
The gentle warbling wind low answered to all.” 


He that does not tec! that there is true poetry in these exqui- 
site lines, need give himself no trouble about the coneerns of a 
hereafter, tor he may rest assured he has not the shadow of a 
soul, Had Orpheus sung in strains half so divine, he would not 
have simply moved the stones and trees, but would have inspired 
them with the melody of song, so that to him they should have 
“made divine respondence meet.” 

It was in this lovely retreat, that Spenser composed the long- 
est—shall we say the most delightful of all English poems !— 
the Faerie Queene. Gladly would we linger for a time upon 
this noblest work of our poet, holding high and sweet commun- 
ion With the immortal bard, and gathering the bright, fragrant 
flowers which bloom so thickly on this enchanted ground ; but 
Tempus fugit, and we must dismiss it with a word. We have 
long wondered that this magic poem, the fruit of such heavenly 
venus, has not been more extensively read and warmly ad- 
mired, ‘True, it 1s allegorical, almost entirely so, yet we cannot 
agree With Christopher in his ill-natured remark, that * Purga- 
terial pains, unless, indeed, they should prove eternal, are insuf- 
ficient punishment for the impious man who invented allegory.” 
Who that has read (and who has not’) the beautiful allegories 
of the pious Bunyan, could respond amen, to such a wicked 
wish! As Bunyan excelled in allegorical prose, so was Spen- 
ser prince of allegorical verse; and it is not merely that he 
clothed his beautitul thoughts in the language of allegory, that 
he has been less admired than the former. We should rather 
say the cause has been, that from the nature of the subjects upon 
which he wrote, his allegories must necessarily have been ve 
interesting to the common mind, than those of Bunyan, but es- 
pecially being more perfect and labored, and clothed in the fig- 
urative language of poetry, they have required more study and 
mental effort fully to understand them. But even if his alle- 
gories are not all clearly understood, the Facrie Queene is 
delightful reading to all who love beautiful and pure thoughts, 
expressed in the rich harmony of smoothly flowing numbers, 
and the full strength of the Anglo Saxon tongue. True, the 
spirit of chivalry and romance breathes through almost every 
stanza, Which renders it far less acceptable to the plain, common 
sense of this practical age. It is also true, that he has justly 
incurred the charge of pedantry ; nor is it wonderful, when we 
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consider his extensive acquirements and profound learning— 
more rare accomplishments in the age in which he lived, than 
at present. He seemed equally furmliar with the three worlds, 
heaven, earth, and hell, and used at pleasure, materials drawn 
from either, in the construction and embellishments of his poems, 
There are other fuults in Spenser, besides those to which we have 
alluded, but it is not our purpose here to point them out. Nil 
de mortuis nisi bonum. io. too long have the rich treasures 
of his genius lain in obscurity, and their value and beauty been 
almost entirely lost to the world. Endowed with a brilliant 
imagination, a vivid faney, and boundless command of language, 
he has given full scope to each, in that poem on which his fame 
chiefly rests, the Faerie Queene. Nor is he less to be admired 
for the noble and virtuous sentiments which he everywhere 
inculcates. Never was there a finer thought more gracefully 
expressed, than where he speaks of angels as ministering spirits 
to the good — 


** How oft do they their silver bowers leave 
To come to succour us that succour want! 
How oft do they with golden pineons cleave 
The thittiug skeys, like fying pursuivant, 
Against towle feends to avd us militant ! 
They for us fight, they wateh and duly ward, 


And there bright squadrons round about us plant.” 


But we forbear. Where all is so beautiful, it is no easy task 
to collect random passages in proof of poetic merit. Let every 
student who has never tasted the rich feast afforded by Spenser, 
throw aside for a brief time his musty text books, and revel in 
the bright Elysium of the poet’s imagination. We venture to 
assert, that he will not find the time unpleasantly or unprofitably 
spent. 

But the gentle current of the poet's life was not permitted to 
flow on in the quiet happiness of domestic enjoyment, till the 
last. A “change came o’er the spirit of his dream,” and he, 
too, was taught at length by bitter experience, the sad lesson 
which all must sooner or later learn, that this is but a selfish, 
heartless world. Friend after friend forsook him, the rebels 
burned his defenseless dwelling, and with it an idolized child, 
and in destitute circumstances he was driven from his adopted 
land, to seek refuge in England. Here the Maiden Queen did 
not receive him with that open-hearted welcome which the im- 
mortal fame she had acquired trom his muse justly deserved, 
and he was permitted to languish in obscurity, and the disap- 
—— of hope deferred,“ which maketh the heart sick.” 

or a little time he bravely battled with the raging storm, but 
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his noble, sensitive spirit was but little fitted for contending with 
such adverse elements; and so, in the meridian of life, in an 
obscure lodging house of the world’s metropolis, with searce a 
sympathizing friend by his side, we see the gifted poet of the 
Faerie Queene sutlering, dying—and we turn a ray to weep ! 





* 
THE ILL-FATED SHIP 





In the winter of 1441, a large ship, full of passengers, was run down by another, in the English 
Channel, and every soul on board the former was lost, an occurrence by no means unfrequent. | 





"Twas many a weary mile our nde, 
Through darkness thick and blinding rain, 
And glad were we, when we descned 
A Shepherd's cot upon the plain. 
Around the blazing hearth, that night, 
We halted from our darksome route ; 
The burning faggots crackled light, 
While the storm howled dismally without 
The jest and song passed merrily ‘round, 

And smoking pipes and foaming bow!s, 
And that hamlet’s roof re-echoed the sound, 
Of botsterous mirth from lithesome souls 
In turn, the marvelous tale went the rounds, 

Of travelers benmhted on darksome nights, 
Of will o’ the wisp, of haunted grounds, 


And cunning wiles of treacherous sprites 





A traveler there was, from the storm who had fled, 
Like ourselves, for a refuge to the Shepherd's lone cot; 

But for him the how! of the winds had no dread, 
For his weather-worn features proved the storm was his lot 

Around his dark brow, hung his snowy white locks, e 
Like the feathery drifts on the mountain tops hear ; 

Or the billowy spray, as it breaks on the rocks, 


Then courses and curls along the sea-shore 


=~ 


Well knew we all, when he entered the room, 
From his dress, and his air, and balancing motion, 
His it had been, o’er the great deep to roam, 


With his comrades undaunted, the sons of the ocean 





Midnight slowly drawn along, 


, 

. Gathered in its tedious pace, 

, Every story, every song, 

{ Jest, or good, or commun-place ; 


vou. vin 10 
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yes that kindled with delight, 


Where the cheertul blaze was seen, 
Dinly look on siothtul might, 
Lulled by M nw prlie us’ narcotme. 
To the stranver then we turn, 
Who in silence listened long, 
Hoping he would, i his turn, 
Ile Ip the turdy hours alone 
** Mariner, al! our tales are told 
And you've ft sune, nor told a tale 
Tell us of your wande rin d, 


Seaward, breasting wave and gale.” 


‘Ah! many a weary year has passed, 
Sunce 1,’ quoth he, ** was young and gay ; 
For ocean's surge, aod roaring blast, 
Have taken all my bloom away 
But well | remember, 
As the blasts of December, 
So dismally swept o'er the heath ; 
One muht, stormy dark, 
\ proud, gallant bark, 
Sank mountamous surges beneath. 
Ah! now, in my ear, 
That death-knell | hear, 
The penshing mariner’s wail ; 
Which told how the brave, 
"Neath the merciless wave, 


Were whelmed in the crash of the furious gale. 


* From Albion's verdant isle we sailed, 
To cross the lnllowy seas ; 

And blithe, and lusht of heart, we gave 
Our canvas to the breeze. 

And swiltly seaward sped our bark, 
With pennons streaming high, 

Studding-sails spread on either side, 
And royals towards the sky. 

* But when the sun went down that night, 

All shrouded was his course, 

Then fitful blasts boomed o’er the sea— 
Howled through the rigging hoarse. 

A lurid mist obscured the sky, 
And tinged the waters dark, 

And threw a ghastly, pallid light, 

O’er mast, and sail, and pennon light, 
Of our own gallant bark 
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The gathering mists came on apace, 
And brooded o'er the dee P; 

Red lightning tlashed along the sky, 
Where echoing thunders swe ep 

Then rose the winds, with hoarser re ar, 
Then heaved the sea im might, 

And the angry surges broke in toam— 


Oh! “twas a feartul nwt. 


*** The light sails qui kly all take in— 
Let go your hallards all— 

Up, up, my men, and lay alott— 
Clew-garnets for the courses haul.’ 

The loosened sails with thunder @ ip; 
Then burst they torth from sheet and tack— 
The straining booms successive crack, 

And froin the tapering yard-arms snap 


‘With knite and axe, quick, clear the wreck— 





Down on the yards below, my men, 


And furl the courses suugly, then’ 












The Captain thus was heard trom deck 


“We hurried alott, and stretched on the yards, 
With the lihtning’s bale fire to light us ; 

We feared not the blast, nor the will o' the wisp, 
That tipped every star to aflrght us 

We mastered each sail with the strength of despair, 
And bound it with pewer and gasket ; 

While the ocean upheaving, broke round us in surges, 
And sparkled like germs in a casket 

Then safely this task being o'er, 
Close reeted we, undaunted, each topsaal ; 

With the billows’ tumultuous roar, 


We bounded along in the wale. 
* 















* > > * 
The hour of midmght came ; still on her foaming course, 
Our gallant ship ascends each watery steep, 
Thea dowoward plunging in the engulling deep, 


Cuts through the rayless darkness with unpetuous force 





** At once there rang, throughout the ship, 





From trembling tongue and pallid lip, 





* Sail, right ahead, and close aboard— 
Port with your helm—down—hard-a-larboard.’ 


*T was all in vain! one moment more, 






A crash arose, above the roar . 


Ot blasts and angry main, 
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As when trom clills that pierce the skies, 
The bounding avalanches rise, 
Aud burst upon the plain. 
Our stip, with an impetuous stride, 
Had crushed the ill-fated bark ; 
And the yawning gulls were opening wide, 
Of ocean's waters dark. 
We heard the shrieks—the prercing shneks, 
That rose from the foundering wreck ; 
With horror saw the hapless crowds 
Ot wretches that thronged her deck. 
Our proud ship, majestic, convulsively things 
The tragments around o'er the main ; 
Like the courser in battle, whose iron boof nogs, 
(er heaps of mailed warriors slain, 
Whose corses stvew widely the plain, 


As o'er them resistless to the death-charge he springs. 


** No help could we render, and we left them alone, 
Unaided, to perish, beneath the dark surge ; 
The billows, their winding sheet, hushed every groan, 
And the wail of the winds was their funeral dirge 
But well | remember, 
As the blasts of December, 
So dismally sweep o’er the heath, 
The night stormy dark, 
When sunk that proud bark, 
The mountainous surges beneath. 
Even now, in my ear, 
That death. knell I hear, 
The pershing mariner’s wail ; 
Which told how the brave, 
*Neath the merciless wave, 


Were whelmed in the roar of the furious gale.” 


FRANK ASHBURTON; OR, THE RETURN. 
* Wild are the winds! the heaven's are dark, 
And he is out on a pathiess deep.”"—H. F. Gould. 
* All might the booming minute-gun, 
Had pealed along the deep, 
And mourntully the rising sun 
Looked o'er the ide-worn steep.”"— Mrs. Hemanse. 


“Hark ! was that a gun!” exclaimed Captain Bray, as he 
was sitting, in his accustomed manner, apparently asleep, in his 
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old oaken arm-chair, beside a cheertully burning fire, one stormy 
winter's night. 

Opposite to him, occupying the same relative situation to the 
fire, sat his wile, a goodly dame of three score vears. Her 
spectacles were perching upon the end of her nose, and her 
eves half closed, as she sat gazing at the shining embers upon 
the hearth, conning over the scenes of her vouth There she 
saw, as imagination pictured them, the familiar countenances 
of those who had acted their parts in those scenes; and, as 
she sat thus, ever and anon a smile would play upon her face, 
or a sad expression flit across it, as shadows of clouds pass 
quickly, on a smiling summer's day. Many of her former 
friends were now sleeping the cold sleep ot death ; others of 
them were seattered, up and down, here and there in the high- 
ways and by-ways of life. 

At her feet sat the old gray cat, to all appearance indulging 
as happy a reverie as her mistress; she, too, was unmindtul of 
what passed ; her eyes were half closed, as she sat upon the 
hearth-rag, taking no notice of her little kittens, frolicking at 
her side; but, there she was, attentively purring away, as if to 
recall some good old tune. ° 

At the piano forte might have been seen Arthur Bray, his 
sister Fanny, and another young lady, whose paternal name 
was Ashton, but who, for reasons which the sequel will untold, 
had taken the name of Bray. By these, amidst their chit-chat 
and songs, the whistling of the winds, the pattering of the 
rain, and the roar of the surge, which broke heavily upon the 
rocks in the cove, at a short distance trom the house, were 
unheard. Such was Captain Bray’s happy family, on this 
stormy night. Having, from early youth until within a few 
years of the time of our tale, been a “ sea-faring man,” he had, 
by dint of perseverance and attention to his business, amassed 
a handsome fortune, with which he purchased a pleasant tarm 
upon the coast of the Eastern part of Maine. Here, on the 
sunny side of a gently ascending hill, which sheltered it from 
the Northern and Eastern storms, he built him a neat little cot- 
tage. Having, in days passed, been removed from the din and 
bustle of the world, as the nature of his business required, he 
chose this spot for a dwelling, in preference to all others. Here, 
but two or three miles from a pleasant village, he could hear 
the moaning of the ocean, whose billows had so long cradled 
him. Here he could see its white-topped waves dash and break 
upon the shore, and then sink calmly away. Here, where he 
could hear their angry roar, as they were rolled by the storm- 
wind over half sunken rocks, he was spending the remainder of 


his days. 
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His son Arthur was a young man of four and twenty years 
of age, who, having just finished his collegiate education, was 
spending a short time at his father’s, previous to entering upon 
his professional studies. He, with his sister Fanny, were the 
only children of Captain Bray, upon whom he looked, as well 
he might, with no common degree of satisfaction. For, in the 
one were combined great beauty of person, a noble mind, and 
that ease and politeness of manners not often possessed by the 
scholar: while the other child was gifted not only with uncom. 
mon beauty, but also a mind of an high order, and a most amia- 
ble disposition. Kate, the fifth of this happy family group, was 
of the same age as Fanny Bray, whom she strongly resembled 
in mind and disposition, and to whom she was by no means 
inferior in beauty. 

Her father, too, had spent the greater part of his life upon 
the sea, and was an intimate friend of Captain Bray. Twelve 
years before this time, while they were both together in the 
port of Calcutta, her father, Captain Ashton, sickened with a 
fever and died ; asking, with his dying breath, that his friend, 
Captain Bray, would adopt his little daughter, as she would now 
be a lone orphan, with only one brother, her elder by seven 
years. Possessing that roving disposition, and ardent desire 
for adventure, so common to youth of his age, he had _ stolen 
away trom the boarding-school, where he was receiving § his 
education, shortly atter his father sailed upon his last voyage. 
Thus Kate being left alone in the world, at so early an age, her 
father’s dying request was most heartily complied with, and 
she became to Captain Bray and his family, as an own child and 
sister. 

It was while thus happily engaged, they were beguiling pleas- 
antly this stormy winter's evening, that the report above mention- 
ed aroused Captain Bray from his apparent listlessness, who at 
the same time inquired ifthe noise he heard was the report of a 
gun. “”Twas but the closing of a door or the swinging of a gate,” 
said Arthur, in reply, who had not noticed the sound which 
awakened so much interest in his father’s mind. He knew 
too well the feelings of those who fired the signal of distress. 
While they were still conversing about the mysterious noise, 
another sharp report proved Captain Bray’s suspicions to be 
correct. Possessing a heart always ready to aid and succor 
the distressed, he instantly seized his old “ sou’ wester,” which 
had warded off trom his head many a storm, and his great over- 
coat, both relies of his former life. 

In a short time, accompanied by Arthur and an old negro ser- 
vant, Dick, who had served him faithfully for many years, and 
who now led the way, bearing a lantern, they proceeded to 
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the cove. As they thevsiod along, each one was surmising 
aa re the vessel could be, that fired the signal of distress. 

Captain Bray remarked, that “ it sounded as if the vessel was 
upon the graves ; ” which were half sunken rocks, a little out of 
the mouth of the cove, deriv ing their name cither from their re- 
semblance to the mounds usually placed over graves, be ung long 
and narrow, or from the fact that many a vessel had been 
wrecked upon them, and their crews swallowed by the waves 
that dashed them in pieces. But it matters not whence it was 
that these rocks received their name, upon which Captain Bray 
supposed the vessel had been cast. Arthur thought that the 
sound proc ee de d from the be ‘uc hi be ‘youd the cove, whe ‘re he 
suppose “ad the ve ‘ssel had strande d, while old Dick k, aged be “Hy 
interrogated by him as to where he thought it was, ‘plied, 
“raly Massa Arter, I can’t tell no how. But considerin de vabilien 
of de sound, I should spoze dat ye vessil was somewhere or 
odder, not a great way off, more or less.” Dick finished his 
answer, Which amused them mue hb just as they came to the 
cove, into which the waves from the ocean rolled, and tumbling 
one over the other, dashed upon the rock-skirt shore with a 
deatening roar, 

Here, tor sometime, they stood, when another flash and report 
told but too truly, that the vessel was upon the graves. “Ab!” said 
Captain Bray, “just as I thought! just as I thought! I fear that 
it will soon all be over with those poor tellows.” So far from 
the shore was the wrecked vessel, that the now anxious watch- 
ers could afford those on board of her no assistance. 

At last it was proposed, that a fire, as a beacon-light, should 
be kindled under a large, overhanging rock, at the head of the 
cove , so that, should any of those on board the vessel take to 
boats, and steer for it, they would be in less danger from 
breakers than anywhere else; and should they pass these in 
salety, they would here effect a sater landing, than at any other 
place. This idea see ming a good one, it was no sooner pro- 
posed, than tar barrels were brought from a boat-house near 
by, and a bright fire kindled, which sent its black, pitehy smoke 
upward, and stretched up its shining flames until they licked 
the overhanging, moss-covered rocks, or quickly darted up their 
sharp points, as if to pierce the beetling ledge, and shed a bright 
glare around. This doubtlessly cheered the shipwrecked crew, 
lor soon the signal guns were heard again. Here, on either 

side of the fire, stood the anxious watchers, looking with in- 
tense interest in the direction of the wreck, hoping, as the wind 
had now lulled somewhat, and the storm abated, to see a boat 
coming to the shore. Now one and then another would avow 
that he could see a boat in the offing, coming toward the shore, 
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but, after vazing for a long time, would be constrained to be- 
lieve, that what he saw was either a creation of the imagi- 
nation, or a rock, Whose top Was above or below the surface 
of the water, as the waves rose over and receded from it. 

Thus they remained about two hours, during which interval, 
the firing on board the wreck had ceased, and nothing but the 
dismal roar of the ocean was heard. Concluding from. this 
circumstanee, that the vessel had been dashed in pieces, or 
brought into a safer situation than during the early part of the 
night, they were about to return to the house, when they heard 
three guns fired in) rapid sucCCeSSION, Putting more fuel upon 
the fire. they awaited with increased interest; in a short time, 
a flash lighted up that part of the ocean, ata little distance 
from where the vessel Wiis avround, and as ho report was heard, 
they supposed that a musket had been fired by those in a_ boat 
coming to shore, Soon another flash was scech, and a faint 
report heard, not wholly drowned by the roar of the surge. 
By this they were assured of the approach of the boat, and it 
was not long before they saw, by the faint light of the moon, 
which came struggling through the thick clouds, or came in 
scattered, straggling rays through their partings, as they were 
now slowly rolling away, a boat entering the mouth of the 
cove. It was now but a few rods from the beach, which  af- 
forded the only safe landing; but before this could be reached, 
the boat must come around a ledge of rocks which ran some 
ways out from the shore, and over which the waves broke 
heavily, making all around white with their foam, Just around 
the point of the ledge, which tormed a kind of barrier, the tide 
was running with a strong ebbing current. Here the boat re- 
mained for some time, unable to make any headway against 
the current. The oars bent and creaked, but to no purpose, 
for one combing wave, more weighty than the rest, dashed the 
boat upon a rough, weed-covered rock, and swallowed all those 
in it, as it rolled on. 

As soon as Arthur, who had been looking on in breathless 
silence, saw this, bidding old Dick to follow, he lashed one end 
of along rope about his waist, and charging him to hold on 
upon the other, with a boat-hook in his hand, leaped and waded 
from rock to rock, which the tide and waves left bare. until he 
stood in their very midst, which seemed enraged at his daring, 
and dashed in greater fury upon and about him, seeming, as 
they rushed with their gurgling foam between the rocks, to 
gnash their teeth at him in anger. Here, supporting himselt 
with his well-iried boat-hook, and looking around, he soon es- 
pied one of those who had been swamped in the boat, swimming 
towards him. He saw him approach within a short distance 
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from him, and then sink exhausted in a wave, which dished 
him upon the rock on which Arthur stood. Seizing the |.\eless 
body, and waiting until the wave receded and leit the rocks 
bare again, he, supporting himself by the rope and boat-jook, 
waded and leaped as he could, from rock to rock, liftins the 
body towards the shore. Now he would cling with one arm 
to a jutting rock, embracing the wrecked man with the other, 
while a huge wave passed over him; then he would again leap 
and wade towards the shore. Thus, after some time had 
elapsed, he reached the beach on which his father and old Diek 
were standing, completely exhausted ; delivering up his burthen 
to them, they were gratified, after some time, having applied 
the usual restoratives used tor drowned persons, to see it ex- 
hibit some, though faint signs, of life. 

As no gun had been heard since the boat left the wreck, and 
as they could see no one to whom assistance could be aflorded, 
forming a litter with oars and sails, they bore the shipwrecked 
person to the cottage. 


CHAPTER II. 


“Ab! still on my vision the olject increases ' 
The cottage of peace and affection I spy ' 

* * * * . * . 
Now, now | am blest '—But, ah, language it fails me, 
No pencil can paint love's ecstatic alarms : 

Tis she that approaches—'tis Catharine hails me— 
' 


She gazes! she smiles !—I am pressed in her arms.” 


HM oodworth. 


The morning came, and the shipwrecked stranger was still 
alive; but through the exertions he had made, and the wounds 
he received by being dashed upon the rocks, he now lay sense- 
less, so that nothing could be learned from him of the vessel, 
nor of the fate of her crew. 

The storm had passed off, but the vessel was nowhere to be 
seen. And when the villagers, as was their custom after a 
storm, came to the sea-shore to gather the weeds thrown upon 
it by the waves, they found it covered with boxes, bales, and 
fragments of the ship. Among these were found papers, from 
Which they learned that the wrecked vessel was a packet, bound 
from Liverpool to New York. And from papers found about 
the shipwrecked stranger, they learned that his name was 
Frank Ashburton. His dress was not that of a sailor, nor was 
his appearance generally, and thence they inferred that he was 
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a passenger on board the ship—more than this, nothing was 
ascertained. For some days, the struggle between lite and 
death, was with him severe. At last, his strong and vigorous 
constitution overcame the disease, so that in a few days he was 
able to tell his own story. He had spent the few past years of 
his lite in the Kast Indies, where he had accumulated a hand- 
some fortune, and was now returning to his native land. 

Being even a stranger in his native land, and as his property 
was insured in England, some time must necessarily elapse 
befure he could pertorm any business, he yielded willingly to 
the earnest solicitations of Captain and Arthur Bray, to remain 
a few weeks with them, until his health became firm again. In 
regard to his leaving home, they could learn nothing ; he rep- 
resented himself, as he supposed he was, an orphan; for he 
had in his childhood years tollowed his mother to her grave, 
and since he had been absent, had heard that his father died in 
a foreign land, and that his little sister survived him but a short 
tine. 

A few weeks passed on, and with the returning spring and 
summer, the health of Frank Ashburton became once more 
established. His beauty returned to him again, and during this 
time there sprung up in his heart a plant of a nature rare and 
unknown to him. 

Though born to be a gentleman—to love and to be loved— 
and though possessing a noble and generous heart, yet he had 
before this known nothing of that feeling which the world calls 
love. Nor is this a matter of surprise, as he had spent those 
of his days, when, if ever, a person feels that flood of passion 
which carries betore it all other impulses, among the most 
heartless of 2 heartless world. Living, as he had, among the 
most degraded of the earth, he looked upon poor humanity 
with apathy and mistrust, until now. Soon he felt emotions to 
which he was an utter stranger. He knew not why it was, 
that his heart beat stronger than usual, or why his desk was 
suffused with a burning blush, as often as his eye chanced to 
mect the laughing eye of Kate, or why it was that the songs 
she sang to him lingered, in his dreams, so sweetly on his ear. 

. Thus commenced that emotion in his heart, which ripened 
into love. Now Frank Ashburton felt that this world was not, 
as he had deemed it, a dreary waste, which must be wearily 
ong ere paradise could be attained ; though he never told 
iis love, but kept it pent up in his heart, yet he felt that his 
fortune was intimately associated with that of the beautiful 
Kate Bray. He determined not to return to the East, as he 
had anticipated, but to spend the remainder of his days in his 
native land; often delighting himself with that pleasant, though 
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profitless occupation, followed by so many, particularly young 
persons, castle- building—not once so much as thinking, that the 
offer of his hand in marriage would be rejected by her, upon 
whom he looked with so much devotedness. 

But, alas! for poor Frank Ashburton! her heart had already 
been won by another, to whom she had often Whispered her 
plighted love, before the storm arose in which Frank Ashburten 
was wrecked ;—and these vows were made to one wholly 
unsuspected by him. It is true, that he had often seen Arthur 
Bray and Kate chatting happily together, and even more aflee- 
tionately than brothers and sisters are wont to do, in their most 
loving moods. He had also noticed, as he thought, that Arthur 
scemed more devotedly attached to Kate, than to his sist r 
Fanny ; but supposing that they were brothers and sisters, 
children of the same parents, he attributed all this marked 
friendship and love to the overflowing of his fraternal teclings ; 
and heard nothing of the whisperings of that demon, jealousy— 
which, lurking in the heart, tears it and rends it as soon as love 
is kindled there. 

A few weeks elapsed, and letters received from England 
requied him to proceed immediately to New York, to attend 
to the adjustment of his business. The evening before he was 
tu leave the family of Captain Bray, was: one of the most 
amorous a summer ever knew. The mellow breath of the 
evening air, as it passed by, seemed to whisper love in the ear ; 
or to delicately kiss the cheek, as it crept softly along on its 
way. The moon was inviting the lovers forth, and the gentle 
heavings of the ocean, as it rose and fell, but scarcely moaned, 
as its tardy waves now rose and now died away upon the spongy 
beach, were not unlike the involuntary sighs of a fond lover 
wooing his gentle mate; and not unlike the throbbing of his 
heart, was the quicker, though no less quiet motion of the waves, 
in the little cove. 

Straying along on its shores, were Frank Ashburton and 
Kate Bray. Now Frank resolved to declare his love to her, 
and to offer formally his hand in marriage; but before he had 
proceeded far in his recital, he was arrested by her, begging 
him to proceed no farther with his suit, as she could not, for 
reasons which Arthur would make known to him, accept his 
hand. By this prompt and unqualified refusal, he was greatly 
confounded, as he not only supposed that her heart was un- 
trammeled, but that his love was even reciprocated by her. 

They returned to the house; but Frank was not, as usual, 
cheerful and happy. As he was to leave early in the morning, 
he spent the evening, until a late hour, with Captain Bray's 
happy family, conversing, as they naturally would, upon the 
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singular manner in which their acquaintance with him com- 
menced, and the unhappy occurrences of the shipwreck. And 
when they saw Frank’s sadness, they attributed it to the recol- 
lection of these things, and the prospect of their separation ; 
for he had often assured them, with no small degree of emotion, 
that he esteemed them as the only triends he had in this broad 
world. It was in vain that he endeavored to appear cheerful ; 
the smile and the trembling tear-drop in his eye, for which it 
found channels to course its way, 


* Met, as nich sunbeams und duck bursts of rain 


Meet in the sky.” 


The severe rebutls with which his sanguine hopes had met, 
could not be overcome nor concealed, ‘To Kate, this was any- 
thing but a happy evening. She saw and knew the cause of 
his unpleasant feelings. And when Captain Bray and others of 
his happy family spoke of their attachment and esteem for 
him, he now, for the first time, felt a mistrust in their words. 
Had he but interrogated Arthur, upon the cause of the decided 
refusal his offers had met with, he would have seen that there 
was meaning in these words, and would have had a lighter 
heart. But chagrin and pride kept him from this, and now he 
longed for the hour ot departure to come. 

The sun had just arisen from the ocean, as the stage-coach 
in which Frank was to depart, rolled heavily up to the door of 
the cottage. As he heard it, his spirits were animated, for he 
Was now anxious to leave the place which, but a few hours be- 
fore, was to him, of all, the most pleasant. Farewell! was 
spoken, and he yet again repeated the many obligations he was 
under to them for the preservation of his life, and their un- 
measured kindness towards him. The coach door slammed, 
the driver snapped his whip, and down the hill the heavy coach 
rattled, hiding the dwelling of Captain Bray from his view. 
Without noticing any of the objects he passed, there sat Frank 
Ashburton, silent and sad. 

A journey of three days brought him to the village, one of 
the seaport towns of Massachusetts, where he was born, and 
where he spent his childhood years, and where his mother, long 
since dead, was buried. It was just as the sun was sinking in 
the west, that the coach entered the village, and passed the 
house where he had spent, though few, the happiest years 
of his life. There stood the same old well-sweep, with the 
same moss-covered bucket hanging from it, that there did fif- 
teen yeers before. The same sturdy old elms were there now, 
bending their long arms over the house, that there were then. 
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There, at the entrance of the short lane which led to the house, 
stood the same old red gate, upon which he had often swung in 
merry glee, while beside it, just as then, stood one tall, straight 
woplar tree, as if it were a sentinel, keeping its lonely guard. 
But the house in which his kind mother had taught his infant 
knees to bend, and his little lips to lisp their mightly prayer, 
had lost the neat appearance it once had ; the storms of a dozen 
or more years had not been spent in vain upon it. 

As he passed this, he felt more lonesome than ever before ; 
the scene of his mother’s death came before him, and his play- 
ful little sister was again by him, prattling as happily as she 
did so long betore this time: now his way wardness, though 
thousands of times repented of, came afresh to his mind. And 


as memory, true to herself, brought the scenes of his childhood 
up in order betore him, 


** His early days 
Were with him in his heart.” 


Though he had left this place when but eight years of age, 
still, it was to him his home, sweet home, whose breathings, as 
they came over his soul, brought no less of pain than of pleasure. 
What would he have given now, for only one friend who was 
of his kindred, one fond sister whom he could love! In vain he 
looked, hoping to recognize an acquaintance in the countenances 


of those who, as they passed, turned their careless gaze at the 
coach, as it rumbled along; they were all strange and unknown 
to him. 

Early in the morning, he sought his mother’s grave, and 
leaning his head upon the stone, which marked the spot where 
she lay, he once more moistened the sods, on which for a long 
time no mourner’s tear had fallen; for, 


** He had not learned yet to repress 
All heart-wrung drops of bitterness.” 


And here, in these sad moments, he found a pleasure. 

Yes! it is sweet to stand by the damp and noiseless gravel 
beds of those we love, and weep. It is‘manliness to be heart- 
broken there; and no less proper than pleasant for those who sow 
the corrupt body, to water with their tears the spot where it is 
sown. All this he felt, and for a while gave full vent to the 
fountain of grief opened in his heart. The time passed un- 
heeded by, and it was not until the sun had risen high and 
warm, that his happy reverie was disturbed by the sound of 
the innocent voices of two little girls, who were happily gath- 
ering the wild flowers, that blossomed alike upon the rich and 
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r man’s grave, or were thoughtlessly chasing the gaudy 
utterflies, until at unawares, they approached near to him, and 
then turned and walked timidly away. He followed them with 
his eyes, and sighed for one short hour of their happiness, 
Now, for the first time, he thought of his sister, and looked for 
her grave; but none so small as her's would be, were near his 
mother’s. He searched the church-yard through, and read 
each epitaph, to find where she was wn but no stone 
hore her name. He was leaving this hallowed place, when he 
inet an old man, bowed with age, leaning upon his staff; his 
wrinkled, care-worn brow, his thin, white locks, and tottering 
steps, told but too truly, that his days were tew. 

As they met, Frank inquired of him concerning his parents 
and sister. Of the two former, he learned nothing but what 
he had heard before; but of his sister, the old man knew 
nothing. 

A few days after found Frank Ashburton arranging his busi- 
ness in New York, preparatory to leaving his native land 
again; hoping, as he did, to find once more comparative hap- 
piness in the cares of business. It was at this time that he 
received a letter from Arthur Bray, explaining the conduct of 
Kate towards him. And when he learned that she was not, as 
he had supposed, his sister, but that they were to be united by 
closer bonds, he could no longer hate the beautiful Kate Bray— 
for to hatred his love was fast changing—but he loved her now 
even more than ever before, for loving most of all the preserver 
of his life, and his best friend. 

Frank had no sooner read this letter, than he resolved to visit 
once more that family to which he was so much indebted, before 
he again sailed from his native land; hoping to reward them, 
in a measure, for their unlimited kindness to him, and to con- 
gratulate the happy pair upon their future prospects. 

Two months had elapsed from the time he left Captain Bray’s 
hospitable roof, before he again returned there ; and, as they 
were gathered together one evening, chatting familiarly, as 
friends are wont at times to do, Frank depicted to them his 
emotions, as he left this place two months before, and de- 
scribed his feelings, as he visited his native village. This was 
the first time that he had even spoken so much of his early 
history as to tell where he was born, having always evaded 
answering any questions relative to it. And when he spoke 
of his feelings upon passing the homestead, and of his visit 
to his mother’s grave, all listened with the deepest interest ; 
and the silent tear frequently coursed its way down Kate’s fair 
cheek, for she remembered well that her mother, too, was sleep- 
ing in that same church-yard, and in that same village she had 
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spent her childhood years. Thus, he finished his recital, to 
which all were attentive listeners, without once even imagining 
that he was ever known or related to any of them, until Cap- 
tain Bray, who was well acquainted with Frank’s native village, 
and now feeling a lively interest in it, as it was the birth-place 
of one so dear to him as Kate, accidentally inquired something 
more particular about the homestead. But before Frank had 
half finished his description of it, Captain Bray, lifting up with 
surprise both his hands, exclaimed, “Is this Frank Ashton?” 
Frank trembled and choked as he heard, for the first time for 
fifteen years, his real name spoken. Had a voice come from 
the mouldering dust in his mother’s grave, and spoken his name, 
when he was resting his head upon the stone, he would hardly 
have been more astounded. And before he had recovered him- 
self enough from this surprise to reply, Kate, hearing his name, 
and seeing his surprise at the mention of it, became at once 
convinced that he was her long lost brother, and leaping, with a 
shrick, fell upon his neck, pouring forth her warm tears of joy. 

Here stood Frank, utterly amazed at this conduct of Kate ; 
firmly believing that his sister was long since dead, he asked, as 
soon as he could, the cause of all this joy ; and, when the mys- 
tery was unraveled to him, his emotions and the happy em- 
braces of the surprised brother and sister, can be better imagined 
than described. The lost was found, the dead was raised. 

A few years elapsed, and Arthur Bray, who had been edu- 
cated for the church, broke the bread of lite to the godly people 
of the village, near where the scene of this tale is laid, living 
happily with his loving wife, Kate. Frank Ashburton, now 
assuming his real name, Frank Ashton, and having retired from 
business, was united in the holy bonds of wedlock to Fanny 
Bray, and dwelt in the cottage near the cove. 

And as often as the storm-wind howled, and the roaring, 
swelling waves, lashed on one and another to the shore, these 
now fond wives and loving mothers, would delight to tell their 
prattling little ones around them, of the stormy winter's night, 
and the shipwreck. Or, when the weather was mild and warm, 
to lead them to the church-yard, where the mournful weeping 
willows bent their long and slender arms, and where the ever- 
green mourners cast their darker, and sadder, and softer gloom, 


over the sleeping dust of Captain Bray, and his affectionate 
wile, zi. 
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Asmnican Nores for General Circulation, by Cnaarrs Dickens, author of “ Nicholas 
Nickleby,” ** Old Curiosity Shop,” ** Barnaby Rudge,” ete. ete. ete. New York: 
Harper & Brothers 


Since the establishment of Mr. Cunard’s new line of steam- 
ships, the facility of communication between this country and 
England, has exerted a marked effect on either side of the At- 
lantic, and the condition of both nations, in consequence, has 
been more particularly brought to the notice of each other. 
At every fresh arrival is introduced some new book of English 
authorship, which is immediately caught up, republished in some 
cheap and popular form, and circulated widely throu h the 
community ; copious extracts from the English journals are 
given in every newspaper, whilst merchants and stock-jobbers 
look with fearful interest upon the bulletin boards, in anticipa- 
tion of a rise or depression in the money market, consequent 
upon “ their foreign advices.” On the other hand, the number 
of English tourists that have recently visited this country, and 
have returned home invariably to write a@ book—an implicit 
obligation which they perform as though in duty bound—have 
served to dispel much of that lamentable ignorance hitherto exist- 
ing among their countrymen, upon America and her institutions; 
whilst on the continent, “les sauvages Americans,” through the 
representations of M. de Tocqueville, have become, in the eyes 
of Frenchmen, quite a civilized people. The example of thus 
writing a book, which has since been considered so binding, 
was undoubtedly set by those arch-confederates, in their libel- 
ous denunciations of this country—Mrs. Trollope and Capt. 
Basil Hall. ‘The former winds up her “Men and Manners in 
America,” with this exclamation, “ What a life !” a word which, 
by the slight omission of the penultimate letter, would be highly 
expressive of the credit due to the preceding statements. The 
work of the latter has long been known as a tissue of the gross- 
est misrepresentations. 

The Englishman at home and the Englishman abroad, are 
said to be essentially different characters. At home, at his 
fireside, he is all hospitality and benevolence, his demeanor 
thoroughly conciliating and gentlemanly; and thus it is that 
foreigners uniformly speak in tones highly commendatory, of 
the polish and refinement of English society. But abroad, he 
becomes peevish—perfectly intolerable. He rails at every 
thing not English, and refuses to recognize any other standard 
of taste; his view is wholly obstructed by national prejudice. 
When he visits America, these characteristics are rendered the 
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more striking, because totally regardless of the sudden and 
complete transition he has undergone, he makes his own precon- 
ceived notions of propriety the umpires of all his criticism. He 
is forever instituting unfair comparisons, and forgets he has left 
the old world for the new, a monarchy for a republic, Regent's 
Park for Broadway. Administer to an Englishman's comfort, 
(a word peculiarly his own,) and you secure his approbation. 
A clean napkin, a silver fork, a good dinner, and plenty of time 
to eat it in, will obtain from him a handsome compliment to 
the country and institutions under which such a happy disposi- 
tion of things is to be met with. It is really astonishing to see 
what frivolous exceptions, what minutiw of domestic detail, oc- 
cupy the thousand and one tourists’ books that have been written 
about America; whilst the grand principle of republicanism, 
our political and social condition, and the rapid strides we are 
daily taking in the march of intellect and improvement, are 
wholly overlooked. 

These remarks have been chiefly suggested to us by a care- 
ful perusal of the volume whose title we have placed at the 
head of this article; a book which we opened with every pleas- 
urable anticipation, but closed with feelings of unmitigated dis- 
appointment. The first two chapters, entitled “Going Away,” 
and * The Passage Out,” are inimitable; herein we recognize 
the author of Nicholas Nickleby and the Pickwick Papers. 
His description of the cabin of the Brittania, but more particu- 
larly of his state-room, as contrasted with the apartment sug- 
gested to his imagination by “the highly varnished lithographic 
lan hanging up in the agent’s counting-house in the city of 
Lenten” struck us as truly ludicrous. “ ‘That this room of 
state, in short, could be anything but a cheerful jest of the Cap- 
tain’s, invented and put in practice for the better relish and 
enjoyment of the real state-room presently to be disclosed,” 
was a truth which, for the moment, he could not bring his mind 
to bear upon or comprehend. And then the circumstantial ac- 
count he gives of his sea-sickness, only to be ay by 
those who have experienced the sensation—how he lay in his 
birth all day long, in a perfect state of lethargy ; insensible to — 
emotion, except “ a kind of fiendish delight” at the fact of his wife 
being tooill to talk to him—how nothing could have surprised him. 
“If in the momentary illumination of any ray of intelligence 
that may have come upon me in the way of thoughts of home, 
a goblin postman, with a scarlet coat and bell, had come into 
that little kennel before me, broad awake in broad day, and 
apologizing for being damp through walking in the sea, had 
handed me a letter, directed to myself in familiar characters, | 
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am certain I should not have felt one atom of astonishment: | 
should have been perfectly satisfied. If Neptune himself had 
walked in, with a toasted shark upon his tridant, I should have 
looked upon the event as one of the very commonest everyday 
occurrences.” 

By some effort wholly unintelligible to himself, he at last 
manages to get on deck. Whilst there, the Captain, whose 
part it is to administer consolation upon such occasions, ap- 
proaches him—but it 1s folly to attempt the expression of the 
same ideas in other language than his own. “I saw by his 
gestures that he addressed me; but it was a long time before 
I could make out that he remonstrated against my standing up 
tu my knees in water, as | was; of course | don’t know why. 
I tried to thank him, but couldn't. I could only point to my 
boots—or wherever | supposed my boots to be—and say, in a 
plaintive voice, ‘cork soles ;’ atthe same time endeavoring, | am 
told, to sitdown in the pool. Finding that | was quite insensible, 
and for the time a maniac, he humanely conducted me below.” 

Having quoted enough from these two chapters to show that 
the author of “ American Notes,” is the same Mr. Dickens 
whose name we have been accustomed to associate with the 
inimitable * Boz,” (a fact which we feared might otherwise have 
been called into question,) we proceed more especially to dis- 
cuss the merits of the following pages. 

We suppose that no foreigner ever labored under so many 
disadvantages in his visit to this country, as did Mr. Dickens. 
Both from the hurried tour he took through but a limited portion 
of the Union, and the peculiar circumstances attending it, an 
adequate conception of cither our men or manners, was to him 
wholly impossible. No sooner was his arrival announced in 
Boston harbor, than @ committee was appointed to provide for 
his reception; and from that time forth, until six months af- 
terwards, he was safely deposited on board the packet-ship 
George Washington, similar committees escorted him through 
each successive stage of his journey. What little he saw of 
American life, and the manner in which it was presented to 
him, fell as far short of the reality, as a theatrical performance 
diflers from the matter-of-fact occurrences it is designed to rep- 
resent. As well might we expect him to derive any idea of the 
grandeur and sublimity of a prairie on fire, from the amateur 
conflagration, which, we are told, was expressively got up for 
him by his well disposed friends of St. Louis, as to believe that 
his opinions of our national characteristics, as drawn from his 
very partial observations, are at all appreciable. Owing to 
these facts, Mr. Dickens has thrown no new light whatever upon 
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pis subject; indeed, had he secured the assistance of Mrs. 
Trollope, and provided himself with a correct map of the Uni- 
ted States, (in which latter case he would have been less 
likely to have made Baltimore the capitol of Maryland,) he 
might have coneocted quite as good a book as the one betore us, 
without having onee moved beyond the precincts ol Devonshire 
Terrace. 

Mr. Dickens’ love of humor has induced him too frequently 
to draw upon his highly imaginative fancy for his scenes and 
descriptions. He deals largely in hyperbole, and sometimes 
descends to the lowest carricatures. He gives, indiscriminately, 
the Yankee dialect to the Southern planter, and the Western 
slang to the inhabitants of the Middle States. We have no 
hesitation in saying, that no “elderly gentleman” in’ Penn- 
syivania, Or any where else, ever gave utterance to such an 
exclamation as, “If here ain't the Harrisburg mail, at last, and 
dreadtul bright and smart to look at, too, darn my mother !” 
Wherever an American opens his mouth, he is invariably made 
to usher in his remarks with, “1 guess,” or, “I reckon.” — 

Throughout his book, Mr. Dickens seems to be struggling 
between a sense of gratitude and a spirit of detraction; the 
latter, however, sadly predominates. the is aware that there is 
such a thing as “damning with faint praise,” a species of com- 
mendation which, in his “tolerable” and “so so” phrases, he 
displays to perfection. By way of compromise tor his many 
absurd and unjust strictures upon our domestic peculiarities, he 
pretaces his “* Notes” with a dedication to his friends in America, 
and concludes with a compliment to their courage, frankness, and 
hospitality. But this is poor satisfaction for the bitterness and 
sarcasm that intervenes. 

Betore concluding this review, we cannot refrain from commu- 
nicating to our readers a discovery we have recently made, that 
seems to have escaped the attention of all preceding critics. 
We have incontestable proof, that our author, among his other 
qualifications, possesses, in an eminent degree, a talent for 
poetry—that he is a poet in spite of himself. No sooner does 
he attempt a strain of pathos, or become descriptive in his 
style, than he incontinently runs off into a succession of met- 
rical cadences, that continue unbroken until the end of the 
period. This impropriety pervades the most of his later pro- 
ductions, and is particularly noticeable in his description of the 
interminable wanderings of little Nell, in “The Old Curiosity 
Shop,” and his account of the Gordon riots, in “ Barnaby 
Rudge.” We give below, an extract from the volume before 
us, wherein he describes the Falls of Niagara, and how de- 
lightful it was 
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“To wander to and fro all day, and see 
The cataracts from all points of view ; to stand 
Upon the edge of the great horse-shoe fall, 
Marking the burned waters gathering strength 
As they approached the verge, yet seeming, tuo, 
To pause before it shot into the gull 
Below ; 
Watching the river, as, stirred by no visible cause, 
it heaved and eddied and awoke 
The echoes, being troubled yet tar down 
Beneath the surface, by its giant leap 
To have Niagara betore me, 
Lighted by the sun, and by the moon, and 
In the day's decline, and gray, as evening 
Slowly fell upon it; to look upon 
lt every day, and wake up in the night, 
And hear tts ceaceless voice,” Xe. 


It will be seen that we have arranged the lines in conformity 
with the rules of English blank verse. In his visit to the pen- 
itentiary near Philadelphia, he conjures up in one of the cells 
an ideal prisoner, (a sorry imitation of Sterne’s “Captive,”) and 
pictures the horrors of solitary confinement, in the same mo- 
notonous jingle. This is puerile, and highly reprehensible in an 
author of Mr. Dickens’ reputation. During his passage down 
to New York, he converts the prison on Blackwell's Island into 
a madhouse, that he may make the lunatics “fling up their 
caps, and roar in sympathy with the headlong engine and the 
driving tide!” These are poetical licenses, and of course we 
intend no impeachment of Mr. Dickens’ veracity. 

The book is a hurried compilation. A want of system pre- 
vails throughout, and every page bears upon it the impress of 
carelessness and haste. A dash is at times the only preparation 
the reader has for a sudden change in the narrative. After he 
has accompanied the author safely home to England, he is un- 
expectedly transported back again to America, in a chapter on 
slavery ; and at the very conclusion of the book, he is startled 
by a silly anecdote, which, if not omitted altogether, should at 
least appear in a more appropriate place. e are sorry, both 
for Mr. Dickens’ sake and our own, that he ever visited this 
country—for our own sake, because we had already pictured 
to our imagination the author of those admirable conceptions, 
which so lately have been the delight and wonder of the lit 
erary world; and with this fanciful portrait we were quite con- 
tent: itneeded no confirmation, (not to say that it was dissipated,) 
by an acquaintance with the original. We are sorry for Mr. 
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Dickens’ sake, because we are satisfied that*he has acquired no 


additional fame, either at home or abroad, by the publication of 
his “ American Notes.” 


GUARDIAN ANGELS 


*Tis sweet to think, an Angel band, 
From the unknown, the spirit land, 
With watchful care our steps attend, 
And every hour our lives defend. 


They come, with morning's purple light, 
Nor leave when fall the shades of night ; 
But hovering still on noiseless wing, 

A spell of gladness o'er us fling. 


In sleep, they come, with dreams of bliss, 
Too pure for such a world as this: 

And bring that land of beauty nigh, 
Ne’er seen except with Fancy’s eye. 


Or if a lonely watch we keep, 
Nor woo the soft embrace of sleep, 
They guide with a divine contrel, 


The midnight musings of the soul. 


When sorely pressed with toil and strife, 
Upon the battle-field of life ; 

They, sweetly whispering in our ear, 
Proclaim the hour of trumph near. 


If, lured by pleasure’s siren song, 

We tread the path that thousands throng, 
They tell us, thus, of danger nigh— 

* The soul that sinneth, it shail die.” 


In hours of anguish and despair, 
When earthly friends neglect our prayer ; 
In soft, celestial tones we hear 


Words, that our drooping spirits cheer, 


When memories of other years, 

Call from their fount affection’s tears ; 
They tell us, “* weep not for the past— 
We've joys for thee, that always last.” 
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’Tis thus, that Heaven kindly sends 
These unseen, ever constant tnends: 
They cuard our way with holy power, 


Nor leave usin the tinal hour. 


They bear us, then, at Death's command, 
To their bright home, the Spirit land ; 
Where all the blest forever share 


The joys that spring immortal there. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 
Tue Lowen Orrentne anp Macazine: Lowell, Mass. 


We have just received the October and November numbers 
of this periodical, edited by our fair countrywomen, as above 
mentioned. We have not been in the habit, heretofore, of noti- 
cing publications of this kind, but have deemed the present a 
roper occasion in: Which to dispense with the customary rule, 
‘he style and character of the work strike us as peculiarly fine. 
The articles in general are neatly and tastefully executed—two 
in particular, * The Task of Death,” and * The Portrait Gallery, 
No 1,” are deserving ot the highest consideration. Here and 


there, indeed, we notice faults such as might be expected in a 
periodical to which years have not lent the advantage of expe- 
rience—some inaccuracies of thought and expression—with an 
oceasional deviation from the strict rules of propriety and ele- 
gance, in style and composition. These, however, we can char- 
itably excuse—for why ! 


** A little nonsense, now and then, 


Is relished by the wisest men.” 


On the whole, we take leave of the Offering, heartily bidding 
the ladies God speed, in their endeavors to elevate the character 
of their countrywomen, not doubting that the Magazine which 
they edit, will be a credit to the institution with which it is con- 


nected, as it will add another star to our galaxy of literary 
fame. ° 


Tue Dartmourn: Hanover, N. H. 


Tue November number of this College periodical has just 
reached us, containing, as usual, some very excellent articles. 
We think we see in this number a decided improvement over 
the former. Not to specify—Longtellow, Sheridan, Demos- 
thenes, are decided hits. Success to you, Dartmouth! R. 
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EPILEGOMENA. 


Oxce more, Classmates, afler having allowed so long a time to elapse, we take our 


pen in hand, to indite a few words in respect to our Magazine. Five numbers bave 


already been issued, and we have advanced far enough in our course, to take a retro 
epectire, as We Il as prospective view of our situation and circumstances. When we 
commenced the publication of this penodical, we dua towith fear and trembling 
fidence in respect to our own abilities, and apprehension in regard to the future 
By the smiles of Providence, however, aided by our own industry, we have been 
enabled thus far to prosecute our enterprise, with what success, gentlemen, we leave 
you to determine. For the remainder, we shall endeavor to do our best, to equal the 
expectations of those who bave honored us with their confidence, and befriended us 


with their kindness—a Aindness, indeed, which we shall never forget. 


In freta dum fluvii current, dum montibus umbre 
Lustrabunt convexa—polus dum sidera pascet. 


Senior Year! Is it possible, Classmates, that we have arrived at this period—that 


we have advanced thus far on our College course?) The halcyon days of our youth— 
the bight anticipations of oor Freshman and Sophomore sojourn—the gay, gorgeous 
pencilings of fancy in the future—have they come to this? It is even so, Classmates ! 
We might be inclined, indecd, to be merry on the occasion, to congratulate gurselves 
on our present condition, but the occasion itself will not admit of it. Serious thoughts 
hecome us rather—retlections on ourselves, and our past history—we who are so 
soon to step forth on the arena of life' How short a time, comparatively, does it 
seem, since we first entered these walls—this retreat of science and learning—and 
exchanged the glad voice of greeting with each other, and with frends not vet for- 


gotten! Merry voices then rung out upon the au—the careless, hearty laugh of 
childhood—amid the sports of the play ground—the full gush of youthful feeling 
and passion, that would not be restrained! Buoyant spirits there were among us— 
souls of reckless daring, ready to contront danger of every kind—alas! * vaulting 
ambition did o’erleap itsell,” and they disappeared trom among us—/forcibly! Some 
inger with us still—and some 
« Their graves are severed far and wide 
By mount, and stream, and sea.” 

Blessings on those who remain! What though the joyousness of Freshman existence 
has been exchanged for the sober, staid gravity of Senor life, hearts never change, 
and the warm gush of feeling still flows responsive to the kindred flow of sentiment. 
Classmate! the spell which binds heart to heart! a link in the chain which unites 
‘kindred spirits—may the * last link” never be broken ! 

But we are moralizing. We will cut short the stream of our meditations, there- 
fore, by a brief notice of the 

** lwamonati.” 


This distinguished association met according to appointment, the other evening. 


But what they did—what resolutions they passed, where they met, or in what manner, 
we are alike ignorant. Ichabod, the senbe, who was to preserve the minutes of the 
Meeting, being, as was supposed, somewhat fuddled, forgot to hand them over for publi- 
Cation ; of course we are left in the dark as to their proceedings. Judging from circum- 
stances, however, and from the fact, that previous to the lume of the meeting, there was 
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observed to be considerable commotion among the members— indeed, one individual 
was seen slily wending bis way along a corner of a certain College—doubtiess “ on 
hospitable thoughts intent,”—and still more from the innumerable number of oysters, 
&c. that were seen outside the window, on the succeeding morning, giving e@videace 
of something more than an intellectual repast. Alas! alas! how transient are the deeds 
of men' the marble itseli may crumble into ruin—the most durable structures cannot 
preserve the records of great deeds—the pen of the historian can scarce save them 
from mortality ;—by the way, there is adeeper meaning in Scott than is generally sup- 
posxed—and the master of human nature felt that he would have left his sketch umper. 
fect, had he not introduce! one figure, Old Mortality j—all we know of the matter is, 
that they met!!! “Sic transit gloria mundi.” 

Our Devil has just arrived from the press for our communication; we close, there- 
fore, with the following 

Norices To ConResPonpDEenTs. 


** Sir Philip Sidney,” is under consideration. 
* Stanzas”—* Poetry and Physical Science”—unavoidably postponed to the next 
number. 


“ Claims of Music” —* Stangas to Louise”— are respectfully declined. 
“The Charade” is dispensed with. It is a rare specimen, however. Here follow 
some extracts :— 
* But its name a still brighter enrollment can brag ; 


"Tis inscribed on three stars of our national flag.” 


. s al e . 
“ My second, though crowned with a halo of honor, 
No lady invokes the bright halo upon her.” 
The author of ‘*Lines on Tobacco,” is informed that we es-chew the article altogether. 
The ‘ Vow of Jeptha” hath a milk and water sweetness. It might, perhaps, pass 
for very indifferent prose. 
* I think of thee,” reminds us of our own love-lorn ditties, on the soft side of a 
potato patch—** long tune ago.” 
“ T.” is declined. 


OrySpeaking of the Devil, we have just received a communication, written in cabal- 
istic characters, which, we have no doubt, is from the distinguished personage himself— 
particularly as the flame of our candle burnt blue at the ume, and a strong smell of 
brimstone was left behind in the apartment. It is as follows : 

7" The Editors of the Yale Literary will confer an everlasting obligation on the undersigned, by 
giving their correspondents a hint to write plainer, hereafter. { can't always decipher quai tracke— 
‘specially in sposhy weather—and of course sometimes run afoul of a snag. The Editors are not to 
consider this a bint for themselves—oh, no '—they are privileged characters, and can write as bed 


as they know how—the more illegible the better—as they can judge, from my success with their's, 
how the chirography of their correspondents should be. 


Yours to command, 
Tus Devi. 


e*e On hand, two or three sets of back numbers. 


(ry Communications for the next number, must be banded in immediately. 





